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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND 


MAN like King George V renders a service 

to the race, just by living and being himself. 

We are tempted to say that his genial personal 
qualities, his essentially friendly nature, gave him his 
hold on his empire and on the people of all other 
nations. But yet there are genial fools. King George, 
without having intellectual distinction, had that some- 
thing which the author of Proverbs calls wisdom and 
which we call common sense. He knew enough to re- 
spect his limitations, both constitutional and personal. 
He played the game'with Laborites, as by law and 
custom he was bound to do, as well as with Conserva- 
tives. He gave his pledge to Asquith, a prime minis- 
ter battling with a “die hard’? House of Lords, to 
create enough Liberal peers to give the Liberals a 
majority in that body if need arose. Both sense and 
sensibility characterized him. 

And the mighty power that always comes from 
really caring about a job and a people gave his life an 
irresistible momentum. Through his every word and 
act the caring ran like a healing stream to the diverse 
nations and peoples in his Commonwealth of Nations. 
Anybody who heard him address the Dominions over 
the radio on Christmas Day was made to feel that the 
supreme head of the state was a father as well as a 
king, and had a true father’s thought for. people of 
every rank and station. Self-respect rose a little 
higher, and hope burned a little brighter, when the 
voice of the monarch came into humble homes, and 
people saw that the King was just another of God’s 
workmen who had been called to a different part of 
the same task. 

Germans and Italians, bitter foes of yesterday 
and of today, made their contributions to the great 
wave of sorrow and appreciation which rolled around 
the world. 

To the United States, where, if anywhere outside 
the empire, sympathy ought to be found for Great 
Britain in all of her hard problems, and where it really 
does exist deep down in spite of the cynicism and bitter- 
ness of groups, the news of the death of King George 
brought a solemn hush, a sense that something that 
concerned us deeply had happened, and a realization 
that there are social and political values in forms that 
we affect to despise. 

So does the life of a great gentleman tend to en- 
noble us all. 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


HE Townsend Plan was debated at the Town Hall, 
New York, recently by a Congressman who was 
opposed to it and a Western lawyer who is an 

officer of the organization pushing a bill in Congress 
which would bring it into operation. Neither speaker 
did well. Both claimed everything in sight. Kalten- 
born, the radio lecturer, however, stated the issue 
fairly. 

The present Townsend plan proposes to divide 
up among all persons over sixty years of age the total 
amount to be realized by a two percent tax on all 
business transactions, excluding persons who already 
have twenty-four hurdred dollars a year. The bill 
provides that monthly payments shall be spent within 


_ thirty days. 


There are ten and one-half million people in the 
country who are over sixty years of age. It is esti- 
mated that possibly eight million. would qualify under 
the proposed law. As four and a half million are now 
employed, and as they would be expected to give up 
their jobs, jobs would be created for young folks. 
Money spent quickly would stimulate business. Good 
times would come for everybody. It all sounds 
simple. 

But what about that little two percent? It means 
two percent on all turnovers, all sales, all stock tran- 
sactions, all real estate business, all interest paid, 
everything a farmer produces, everything a factory 
turns out, and it is estimated that the tax would pro- 
duce twenty-four billions of dollars. Six percent of the 
people would absorb forty percent of the national in- 
come. 

Prices would go up one hundred percent. No 
producer of anything in this country could compete 
with producers in other countries, unless we isolated 
the nation with high tariff walls. 

Opponents of the plan assert that all business 
would be completely prostrated, and the depression 
that would follow enactment of such a law would 
make every other depression in history appear trivial 
in comparison. 

The proponents of the legislation insist that it is 
an economic problem, but practically all economists 
of note not only are against it but stand aghast at the 
hold the movement has taken on the people. 

Asked about the effect that the grant would have 
on the people receiving it, the speaker in the debate 
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brushed the question aside with the remark that he 
was interested only in the economics of the scheme. 

Two or three comments seem to us appropriate 
for a religious journal to make. One is that the object 
sought by the Townsendites is a noble one. They 
want security for the aged. Fifty years ago the best 
people of Germany blazed the trail for old age pen- 
sions. Of all civilized nations, our country is the last 
to move in this matter. Now in the Social Security 
Legislation we have made a start. With characteristic 
American impatience, a lot of people now would 
plunge us in farther head over heels, without giving 
thought or study to the matter, or waiting to see how 
our new legislation works. We ought to have old age 
pensions. We ought not to have old age pensions or 
- any other pensions which would bankrupt the nation. 

Another emphasis that religious people ought to 
make is that enjoining us to honor God with our 
brains as well as with our hearts. The social system is 
not a simple thing. Social changes should be made 
with care and thought. 

And, for our part, we still are fnterested in the 
question: What will any proposed law, or habit, or 
custom, or schooling, do to us-—our physique, our 
minds, our moral stamina? 

This tendency in us all to decide things by the 
stampede of a herd does not become civilized people. 

x O* 


THE ADAPTIVE FUNCTIONS OF MAN 


OST of us use the word ‘adaptable’ without 
much understanding of the vast range of 
physiological and mental activities that it 

covers. 
this subject during the past week at the Wayside Inn. 

Man, who is made of soft, alterable material, 
capable of disintegrating in a few hours, as Carrel says, 
lasts as if made of steel, simply because the adaptive 
functions are a part of him just as much as the diges- 
tive. No matter what conditions of tropic heat or 
Arctic cold man has to face, the inner temperature 
remains the same. A series of governors makes the 
bodily machine adjust itself to conditions. Some- 
times these insensate cells seem to have both knowl- 
edge and fore-knowledge. Days before the birth of a 
child, the body of a woman adapts itself and makes 
ready. 

In surgery the operator does not effect any 
cure. He brings tissues or bones together. The adap- 
tive functions of the body do the work. And of two 
surgeons equally skilled in operating, the one who 
handles tissues gently and leaves them undamaged 
for their part of the work succeeds better than the 
rough, ruthless operator who thinks that his part is 
the all important one. 

We take these things as a matter of course, when, 
in fact, both survival and progress, both death and 
degeneration, are involved in them. 

The cells, the liquids, the organs, of the body 
have an amazing faculty of adapting themselves to 
the invasion of disease germs, to injuries, to whatever 
cccurs inside the body as well as to what happens out- 
side. 

In normal living this use of the adaptive functions 
is as important as the exercise of the muscles or the 


Our ministers had an interesting debate on 


digestion of the food. Something vital happens when 
man feels the lash of the storm on his cheek, or is 
thrown on his own resources for food and shelter, or 
changes from sea level to a high altitude. Carrel says 
that the work of the adaptive mechanisms stimulates 
all organic functions. ‘Rougher conditions of exist- 
ence and more responsibility would restore moral 
energy and audacity to the majority of those who 
have lost them. More virile habits should be sub- 
stituted for the uniformity and softness of life in 
schools and universities.” 

The slant of adaptation is toward health, strength, 
long life. The body is made for survival. But there 
are things to which it cannot adapt itself, either within 
or without. It rushes armies of beneficent germs to 
destroy many dangerous disease germs, but it has no 
legions that can face syphilis. Nature unaided can 
never drive out this disease. Nor can the adaptive 
functions survive forever against some of the external 
conditions of modern life—the herd life of some in- 
dustrial workers, the soft life of most of the well-to- 
do, the regimented life in many educational institu- 
tions. 

There are two schools of thought in churches. 
One says change individuals and they will change 
social conditions. The other says change social con- 
ditions and then we can have fine individuals. 

The real problem is deeper than that. It is this: 
What kind of man are you after, and what will this 
‘Gmproved” society that you talk about do to him? 
Have you any assurance that a forty-hour week will 
give us a forty-ton man? 

There is no question but what man can be vastly 
improved. There is no question but what nature 
wants to work with us. There is no question but 
what our greatest scientists and moralists know rea- 
sonably well what to do. There is a great question as 
to whether the majority of people in churches and out 
of churches have any real comprehension of the prob- 
Jem. Can we Universalists help show the way? 


A DOCTRINE OF MAN 


OR the second time our British cousins in the 
Church of England have come across the ocean 
to secure a writer for their Lenten Book. Eer- 

nard Iddings Bell has written ““O Men of God,” and 
the Bishop of London has written the preface. 

Canon Bell says in the beginning that it is clear to 
many thoughtful people that if religion is to be pre 
served we must have a sound doctrine of man. Fos- 
dick said something like that in one of his best sermons 
a few years ago. Liberal preachers have been saying 
it for a hundred years. Professor Urban of Yale, 
whom Canon Bell quotes, says that “the modern world 
must first recover its understanding of man, his na- 
ture, potentialities, and destiny, before it can possibly 
recover its lost faith in God.” And Bell adds that 
“religion always has started with a consideration of 
man by man himself rather than with an abstract 
argument about God.” 

In the study of man, it is true, we do not go far 
before we come upon the great questions of Divine | 
Purpose for us and for the world. Man finds that he | 
is restless, that wealth is not enough, that something in 
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him hungers for what we call God, and that the only 
peace is in finding God. 

The first part of Canon Bell’s book is a study of 
what kind of being it is that a man looks at when he 
is shaving in the morning. 

He thinks that there is no conflict between re- 
ligion and science, and never has been, but only a 
conflict between good philosophers and bad _ philos- 
ophers. 

“Never let any one persuade us,” he says, “that 
we are of little importance merely because our bodies 
are tiny things in a great universe. You may be 
small in size beside a mountain or beside the sea, but 
you can, at least, a little understand the mountain or 
the sea, and neither mountain nor sea can understand 
you. Therein, at least, you are greater than they.” 
So with the starry heavens and man with his telescope. 
Size is not everything. 

Canon Bell is rather caustic about the times, 
pessimistic as to the present state of religion, ultra 
orthodox in parts of his theology, but he gives us help 
for Lent in a scholarly positive insistence that man is 
infinitely worth while because he is a child of God. 


* * 


THE CRUISING OF A BOAT 


N the introduction to one of his books Hilaire Belloc 
says that the journey of the soul is much like the 
cruising of a small boat. ‘‘We set out for places 

which we do not reach, or reach too late; and on the 
way there befall us all manner of things that we could 
never have awaited. We are granted great visions, we 
suffer intolerable tediums. We come to no end of 
the business .... we make astonishing landfalls, 
and the whole rigamarole leads us along no whither, 
and yet it is alive with discovery, emotion, adventure, 
peril, and repose.” : 

We submit the above to some of our cruising 
ministers for further comment. We know one or two 
who with this start could ‘improve,’ and we mean 
improve, the occasion for an hour. 

* * 


PEACE IN THE GRAND CHACO 


N Tuesday, January 21, under the burning sum- 
mer sun of the Argentine in the beautiful city of 
Buenos Aires, the delegates from Paraguay 

and Bolivia met and signed a treaty of peace putting 
an end to a bloody four-years war. The leading 
South American countries and the United States as- 
sisted in bringing about this result, which leaves one 
wondering whether to weep or rejoice. Of course we 
want peace. Of course we are glad for peace. But 
the stupidity of the war is so colossal, the sin of the 
generals and politicians who permitted it so great, the 
suffering of the plain peoples so extreme and heart- 
rending, the results so tragic to the two countries, that. 
we find it hard to whip up much joy over anything 
connected with it—even a treaty of peace. 

Paraguay and Bolivia are beggared in money, 
goods and man power. Neither has won anything that 
in any degree compensates for the sacrifices made. 
There were no differences between them that could 
not have been settled fairly by arbitration. They were 
not ready, however, to try the better way. They 


never will be ready until the Christ of the Andes comes 
to dwell in their hearts. 


* Ok 


WE ARE FOR LAW AND ORDER 


E are for law and order, and we are absolutely 

\V \V sure that we know one way to promote them. 

The way is to turn our backs upon the move- 

ment for repressive legislation, and step by step estab- 
lish social justice. 

Every step toward repression is a step toward 
revolution. Every step toward social justice by just 
so much cuts the ground out from under the feet of the 
revolutionists. 

Many well-meaning men today who are sincerely 
anxious to serve their country, connive at intimidating 
teachers, limiting academic freedom, restricting free 
speech, a free press, the right to hold public meetings, 
and the right to teach views which the majority does 
not accept, and in all these ways they create senti- 
ment for disorder and possible revolution. 

Long ago the prophet Amos saw the way to serve 
God and serve free government. He wrote: ‘Let jus- 
tice roll down as waters, and righteousness as an over- 
flowing stream. Hate the evil, and love the good, and 
establish justice in the gate. Then shall the Lord God 
of hosts be gracious unto you and hear you.” 

And then shall democratic institutions grow 
powerful and overrun the earth. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


When fool decisions are made, we know that we 
need more intellect, when hard or unimaginative ones, 
we realize that we need more feeling. When dis- 
honest moves are made we cry aloud for moral rec- 
titude, but all the time we need not one but all of these 
things, and as much of them as can be packed into 
existence. 


Not only are Jews deprived of greater civil rights 
in Germany, but Jews may not enter public parks, 
appear on the streets Sundays, drive automobiles, 
lease real estate, use public swimming pools and sport 
places, borrow at banks. The names of Jewish war 
veterans have been removed from monuments. 


People crowd to hear Kagawa, a frail man 
physically, with no gift of oratory and nothing new 
to say, simply and solely because there is a magic 
power ina life that backs up teachings. He lives love 
before he urges it as the way out. 


“In learning the secret of the constitution and 
the properties of matter,’ says Carrel, ‘“we have gained 
mastery of almost everything which exists on the sur- 
face of the earth excepting ourselves.” 


Denominationalism is a two-edged sword. Over- 
done, it can cut off the people we want most of all to 
have stay on the roll. 


We who call ourselves “religious” do not believe 
the philosophy of materialism, but do we live as if 
we did? 
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The Way a Liberal Looks at Religion’ 


Robert Marshall Rice 


The liberal deviseth liberal things and in liberal 
things shall he stand. Isaiah 32: 8. 


ENEVER someone asks me what Univer- 
salists believe, I am never quite certain 
what I should say, especially if the time 
I like to 
feel that our organization is a part of the great liberal 
movement in religion rather than simply a small, 
scattered group of churches bound together in a de- 
nomination to protect certain specific beliefs. The 
important thing is that our churches shall be a part 
of that forward looking movement in religion which 
is seeking after the truth and going where it leads 
them. A liberal religion cannot be defined merely 
by repeating a church creed. It is more an attitude of 
faith or a way of thinking than the mere substance of 
the beliefs in the creeds. 

Under our articles of faith are these words: 
“Neither this nor any other precise form of words is 
required as a condition of fellowship, provided the 
principles be professed.” In actuality, I am sure we 
go farther than that statement. We do not bar from 
membership even persons who might disagree with 
certain of the adopted articles of faith. Anyone who 
is interested in the type of work we are trying to do is 
eligible for membership. The probability is that the 
individual who is interested in our work will agree 
with most of the principles as he interprets for himself. 
I would say that if he disagrees radically with one or 
two of them, he is a better liberal by acknowledg- 
ing that fact than by professing he believes something 
which he does not. 

Where there is no sincerity there is no religion. 
In a liberal church, the authority for one’s belief rests 
not on the church, not with the minister, not with the 
Bible, but rests on each individual’s own reasoning. 
I have made a statement which I recognize is one 
which may be easily misunderstood. In fact, it has 
been misunderstood by many people, with the con- 
sequence that Universalists have been said to believe 
nothing. 

I say that our authority for belief rests upon our 
own reason rather than upon any outward authority. 
How do liberals look at the Bible? I would say that 
most Universalists consider the Bible as a set of books 
containing more spiritual truth than any other col- 
lection of books. As one period of Greek history lifted 
art to its highest pinnacle, as a certain period in Roman 
history furthered law to a remarkable degree, so a 
few centuries of Hebrew culture attained a spiritual 
height to which we may still look up today. The 
Bible contains this wealth of spiritual thought. 

However, for me to say that all parts of the 
Bible are of equally high spiritual value is for me to 
cast aside my own reasoning powers entirely. It has 
been said, with much truth, that you can prove any- 
thing by the Bible if you start accepting every isolated 


*Occasional sermon, Minnesota Universalist Convention, 
Rochester, October, 1985. Mr. Rice has just been calied to Ar- 
‘ington, Mass., and will begin work early in February. 


text from this book as being the infallible word of God. 
Think of the hundreds, yes, thousands, of persons 
who have been murdered because of that one Bible 
text, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland in his splendid book, “Ori- 
gin and Growth of the Bible,” stresses greatly the 
idea that if people are to get the good that is to be 
found in the Bible, they must discriminate. He 
writes: “Think of millions of Sunday school children, 
with their young and plastic minds,*being systemati- 
cally taught from Sunday to Sunday for years, such 
things as that it was right for Joshua to perpetrate 
his massacres of men, women, and babes, for Jehu to 
murder all the house of Ahab, for Moses and Aaron to 
falsify to Pharaoh, and for the Jewish people to put 
witches to death, and hold slaves and the like, all of 
which we are told God commanded; and then reflect 
what a foundation all this lays, in these millions of 
children, upon which to build virtuous characters and 
sensitive consciences.” 

I think Dr. Sunderland is absolutely right in this 
matter. We must use our own minds to discriminate. 
When I say we must use our own minds to ascertain 
for ourselves the values to be found, I do not mean 
that others may not help us. The fact is, we cannot 
understand the Bible nor find a meaning to it, until we 
have at least heard a bit from students who tell us how 
the Bible was written, who wrote it, what their back- 
ground of thought was while they were writing, and 
what their purposes were. There are portions of the 
Scriptures which do not deal with religion at all. 
There are parts of the Hebraic law in the Bible, many 
chapters of straight history, other chapters of biog- 
raphy. We ought not to try to force a religious lesson 


out of an account of history or a chapter of law when | 
the writer did not have a thought in his mind about | 
Likewise when we read a poetical — 


teaching religion. 
account of some man’s wonder as he views the world 


and tries to picture its creation, we must not take that | 
as the account of a scientist giving accurate data con- | 


cerning the creating of the earth. Those who insist 


upon accepting the creation stories in Genesis as being | 


literally true, must necessarily close their minds to 
the fact that there are two creation stories in Genesis 


rather than one, and that, if you accept one literally, | 
you must necessarily reject the other, for they do not | 


harmonize with each other. 


The fact that men have misunderstood the Bible, 


have twisted meanings out of it which could not 
have been obtained if they had understood how it was 


written and had used logical minds in reading it, does | 


not mean that it has no value. Because liberals insist 
that God gave man a mind to use, and he tries his 


best to use what God gave him in interpreting the 
Bible, does not mean that liberals do not believe in the | 


Scriptures. It simply means that liberals try to find 


the good in it and forget that which has no connection | 


with their lives. 


; There are some passages of wisdom and inspiration 
which the generations to come will be bettered by 


knowing. Take the ideal of the Golden Rule away | 
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from mankind and this world would be a much worse 
place than it is today. It would be a far better world 
if men lived more nearly in accord with its spirit. 
We read many of the passages of Jesus and recognize 
their worth instantly. When we read something 
which is said to be his words which we cannot believe, 
there are but two things for us to do. If we are in- 
terested enough we can go to the library and try to 
find out whether the scholars believe that these are 
the words of Jesus or whether they are believed to 
have been put into the account some centuries later. 
If we are not interested enough for that, we can admit 
that such a saying does not appeal to us as being as 
high spiritually and morally as many of his sayings. 
If we try to live true to the many teachings which we 
know to be fine and noble, we shall have high enough 
ideals to give us a lifetime of effort to reach them in 
our own living. 

In the same way, liberals look upon the authority 
of the church and the clergy. Cur articles of faith 
serve one purpose and only one. ‘They indicate the 
general ideas accepted by most of our church people 
at a certain, particular time. They are not claims to 
bind us to those thoughts only. They have been 
changed several times in the last century and a half, 
and they will be changed in the future. Universalism 
is not the same today as it was yesterday. 

The liberal ministry does not ask that its people 
believe what it says merely because it says that such 
and such things are true. Our purpose in preaching 
and in teaching is to try to help people think for them- 
selves and to come to some honest conclusions of their 
own. People have a right to look to their ministers 
for help in thinking through spiritual problems. 
Ministers have been trained to think about these 
matters, and they have time to study such things as 
laymen who have to give attention to other special 
fields cannot do. Ministers ought to be able to help 
people to think through their religious problems, but 
no liberal minister insists that your conclusions must 
necessarily be his. 

So many times I have had young people ask me, 
“Well, what do we believe in regard to this or that?” 
When such a question is asked the only thing to do, 
if it is possible at the time, is to help that young person 
to think through the matter and come to his own con- 
clusion. I grant that the conclusion may be very dif- 
ferent because of the guidance, but if the questioner 
does some thinking for himself, he is coming to his own 
conclusion and not merely accepting what someone 
else tells him he must. Religion is always personal 
if it means anything in the life of an individual. 

There are a few questions which are asked very 
frequently in regard to the liberal’s stand on certain 
matters. Just let me take a short time in dealing 
with a few of them. Do we believe in the divinity of 
Christ? Do we believe in miracles? Let me say first 
of all: You believe in all these matters that which 
seems to you to be the truth in regard to them. Don’t 
accept what I say merely because I say it. 

When most people ask about the divinity of 
Christ, what they mean is the deity of Christ. They 
mean, do we believe that Christ is part of the trinity 
or the godhead? Most Universalists are unitarians 
in theology. That is, they believe that God is God, 


and Jesus was an almost perfect man showing divine 
characteristics in his life. As he lived in a godlike 
fashion, so he was divine, and as we approach that 
ideal we too become somewhat divine. That is very 
different from saying that he is deity or God Himself. 
Because I think of Jesus as a man, he can then and 
then only be an example. Jf Jesus were God, then, of 
course, he could reach heights to which I am not 
capable of reaching. It would be similar to a bird, 
flying through the sunshine, calling down to a fish and 
saying, “Come up and fly in the beautiful sunlight 
with me.” The fish, no matter how hard he might try, 
does not have wings and could not possibly reach the 
heights. But if Jesus, being human as I am, could 
live as he lived, then I, if I try hard enough, can ap- 
proach his way of living. That is thestand that most 
Universalists take, though there are a very few trini- 
tarians in our church. 

Do we believe in miracles? Let us understand 
exactly what we mean by the term. A miracle is 
something which happens outside of natural law. 
Most liberals are won over to the idea that God al- 
ways works according to unchanging law. We accept 
the findings of science which indicate very strongly 
that whatever happens happens according to law. 
This in no way interferes with religion though it may 
not be in accord with some theological dogma. 

If we accept science, what are we to say about the 
miracle stories to be found in the Bible? We need to 
remember that the Bible was written centuries ago by 
people who believed in miracles. All the scriptures of 
all religions contain accounts of miracles. Wrapped 
around the births and the lives of all the great re- 
ligious leaders were the stories of miraculous events. 
It was only natural, then, that the followers of Jesus 
should believe that he was a worker of miracles. Ina 
similar fashion, the followers of Old Testament charac- 
ters believed they could perform miracles. 

The miracle stories may be divided into two 
classes, the first of which can be in no way explained 
psychologically, such as rods being turned into snakes 
and water being turned into wine. All we can say 
about such stories is that such things were believed 
possible by the people of those times. None of these 
accounts were written down when they happened. 
They gradually became a part of the folklore and long 
afterwards were written down. They were placed 
in the accounts because the people of those times 
believed them, just as they believed that insanity was 
caused by the victim being infested with demons. It 
seems very natural for such accounts to creep into the 
Scriptures. They do not bother me in the least, and I 
see no reason why anyone should be very much con- 
cerned about them. ‘There are too many important 
things to think about. 

The other miracle stories are the miracles of 
healing. We have a long way to go even in this mod- 
ern age before we know about all the laws of mind and 
body. Because we do not know the laws in no. way 
proves that there are not laws governing these matters. 
Modern psychiatry today is performing feats of healing 
which to the laymen appear as miraculous as any Bib- 
lical miracle story. ‘These psychiatrists know they 
are not performing miracles. They are working ac- 
cording to mental and psychological laws. 
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I believe that Jesus must have had an outstanding 
personality and that he must have been a genius in 
the ability to understand human nature. ‘Therefore, 
I think it is very probable that he was able to help 
people find themselves and in that way to overcome 
some of their physical handicaps. I still believe that 


what he did he did according to law and not in op- © 


position to it. That is not a pessimistic thought. It 
is not one to take away our faith. Rather, it is a most 
encouraging one, for, as Jesus learned how to do those 
things, others may also. Once man has learned just 
how the laws work, he can teach others how to do the 
same thing. 

Now, what I have said about miracles are my 
opinions, and at the same time, I think they are the 
opinions of a large part of the membership of our 
church all over the country. 

I want to say in this regard that anyone dis- 
agreeing with me can be just as good a Universalist as 
I am, and, conversely, I am just as good a Univer- 
salist as he. These details of theology are matters 
which the individual must settle for himself, but he 
should be careful not to settle them for anyone else. 

The Universalist Church has had in its history three 
successive statements of faith. In the second is this 
sentence, ‘‘We believe in the final harmony of all 
souls with God.” At the time that was adopted it 
set forth the Universalist faith in the salvation of 
every soul. It was distinctly and purposefully in op- 
position to the idea of eternal punishment for souls 
which were not to be saved. ‘This article has been 
considered the high point in Universalism. It has 
served a great purpose. It has probably helped to 
change the thoughts of millions of people indirectly in 
other churches as well asin our own. It was a glorious 
thing that our predecessors could give that thought to 
the world. During the last decade or so, many of our 
leading ministers have come to dislike the term “‘final.”’ 
This term connected us closely with the old thought 
Universalists believed in many years ago, called “the 
death and glory doctrine.”’ The early Universalists 


would say that all punishment came here upon the 
earth and that after this hard life had been lived, then 
came death and everlasting glory. 

The final harmony with God indicates that a 
time will come when all effort, all progress, will be 
over and all souls will settle down to a very pleasant, 
self-satisfied stagnation. Modern thought cannot 
grasp such an idea. We feel that wherever there is 
life there must be progress, and if there is not progress 
there will be necessarily retrogression. Life never 
stands still. If it doesn’t move forward it goes back- 
ward. So, in place of the ‘final harmony of al] souls 
with God,” another statement was adopted two years 
ago. It is this: ‘‘We avow our faith in the power of 
men of good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the kingdom of God.” . 
It brings with it the thought that once we have made 
certain ideals realities, we shall then be in a position to 
see even higher ideals. We shall go on and on forever 
with men of good will and sacrificial spirit leading the 
way toward a more god-like life. 

I would say in closing that, to a genuine liberal, 
religion is always connected with life. The purpose 
of religion is to help man to become better. Any 
dogma which hinders man’s progress is not actually 
religious. Any belief which helps some individual to 
live finer and more courageouslly and more helpfully 
has a religious value for that individual. I do not 
plead for conformity in all the details of theology. I do- 
plead for sincerity, for tolerance, and for a genuine 
interest in building better character. 

The need of loyalty to serve the institution that 
is trying to give forth such a religion is just as great as 
it is for a church emphasizing creedal beliefs. If 
people do not support it, liberal religion will go the 
same way liberalism has gone over almost the entire 
face of Europe. May we devise liberal things and in 
liberal things shall we stand, whole-heartedly, unitedly, 
with a forward look and a determination that we shall 
do our part, that liberalism shall not be a forgotten 
religion. 


The Supreme Task of the Church 


Alfred Storer Cole 


EVERAL years ago tourists visiting that 
magnificent structure, Winchester Cathedral, 
in England, noted ominous cracks and fis- 
sures appearing in the walls and foundations. 

In fact, the whole cathedral was in danger of collapse. 

So engineers and experts were consulted. Those who 

wanted to save money and time suggested patching, 

with props here and & rod and buttress there, to hold 
the tottering walls. But the engineers were thorough 
men. They sank deep shafts beside the walls, down, 
down below the lowest strata of the foundation. There 
they found that the cathedral had been reared upon 
an underlying bog. The original builders had tried 
to fill in the sinking ground with boughs of trees, and 
upon this foundation raised the walls. Gradually 
through the centuries water had seeped in and the 
swamp had become almost a lake. The workmen had 
to go down in diving suits and dig into the underlying 
clay and rock, pouring in concrete, that a solid founda- 


tion might be laid. Now the cathedral stands strong 
and secure. Here we have a fine parable of our modern 
civilization—a civilization in which not only cracks 
and crannies have appeared but yawning fissures. 
In this situation the supreme task of the Christian Church 
zs to restore the ethical and spiritual foundations of an 
order which has been built on a moral quagmire. This 
calls for something more than putting in buttresses 
here and there, or applying new plaster and paint. 
It means that we as Christians must face resolutely 
the world in which we live, and in the light of our 
Christian faith do something real and constructive. 
There are two very important implications in this 
supreme task. First, to sustain, heal and bring a bal- 
ance and stability to life, a right perspective and a 
long range vision, and with it all a deep understanding 
of and a sympathy with the fears and troubles of men 
and women. You, a business man, might say some- 
thing like this: “During the past months I have been 
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lost in business activities. I have been so perplexed 
and baffled. I have found myself so immersed in de. 
tails and minutiae that life seems like a huge imper- 
sonal machine. I am tied down by a deadly routine 
year after year.’ Or the ‘young man looking out 
on gray horizons and a jobless future cries out: ‘“‘What’s 
the use! Why should I educate myself! Why be 
moral and decent in a world of topsy-turvy morals! 
I am afraid as | look into the future. My elders have 
left me a fearful heritage. No job, no opportunity 
to marry and have a decent home. And moreover, 
there are about five or six millions just like me scat- 
tered over the United States.’’ And so the circles 
narrow around the youth. Again, a woman may find 
that the love and affection of another, which she has 
cherished and believed in for years, has grown cold. 
Her skies become gray with fear. Life’s delicate bal- 
ance is upset. ‘Torn loose from moorings seemingly 
stable, a gnawing emptiness and fear seize hold of her 
heart. Now these are not theoretical cases, but a few 
of the desperate situations in which ordinary people 
find themselves every day. 

One part of this supreme task of the church is to 
help people, direct and strengthen them. It must 
help them to realize that their hard and bitter ex- 
periences do not constitute the whole of life; that 
their little segment of reality is not the whole. ‘There 
are other stars and wider and vaster sweeps of sky. 
Again and again we need to be assured that a higher 
and finer life does exist. It is often hard to see this 
as we trudge along the same old ruts, seeing only our 
little stretch of road, and often choked with dust. 
Might not Christian worship and the ministrations of 
the Christian Church be expressed in an appeal like 
this? ‘Come with all your littleness, your perplexities 
and troubles; bring your pathetic little faiths and 
broken portions of dreams. Come just as you are, 
and in the light of worship, fronting together the 
great wonder and mystery of life, we will look out 
through those clear windows toward new horizons and 
the old hills and stars. We shall feel a part of the 
mighty unity of life (God if you choose to call it). 
We shall be lifted up, the blinders taken away from 
our eyes, and a power greater than our own shall touch 
our pathetic little strivings and we shall go away with 
peace in our hearts.’’ This is what real worship should 
do! This is what the distracted lives of men and 
women desperately need now! 

Let me explain it in another way. The typhoons 
of the China Sea are some of the most terrible storms 
that ships can encounter. Their paths in the past have 

been strewn with wrecks and disaster, but now with 
increased knowledge much of their danger has been 
averted. They are circular in character, and though 
the wind on their outskirts often reaches a speed of 
one hundred miles an hour, in the center of the storm 
there is a space of complete calm—not a calm of the 
sea, but a complete absence of wind. The skilled 
navigator, if he cannot escape the storm, steers right 
into the heart of it, and rests there, where he can trim 
his sails and adjust his future course. He knows from 
his position in what direction at every point around 
him the wind is moving, and where it will strike him 
_ when at last he emerges with his ship from the charmed 
circle. Is it not possible that the church, its worship, 


its ministrations, may be that place of peace, balance 
and sanity where storm-tossed individuals may rest 
and gather strength for the future struggle? Isn’t 
this an important part of the supreme task of the 
church? I would not for an instant have a service of 
worship mean a minimizing of troubles and fears, ig- 
noring them or roaming the Flysian Fields of dream 
and fancy, but this, a place to gather strength for 
life’s battles, a pause to get one’s bearings, a coming 
face to face with the mighty life of God! 

There are two rather interesting passages found 
in the Gospels which at first sight seem contradictory. 
On one occasion Jesus said, “Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you,” and at another time he 
uttered these words, “Think not that I came to send 
peace on the earth; I came not to send peace but a 
sword.”” ‘The Christian religion should give a man a 
sense of peace and harmony (as we have already 
stated), but it should also shake him like a tempest. 
The second part of the supreme task of the church is 
to stir up, to agitate the human spirit, to sting a man 
wide awake in the presence of those evils which dwarf, 
belittle and kill mind and body. A religion like a 
trumpet call, making it impossible for those who call 
themselves Christian to straddle the fence or hide be- 
neath a cloak of indifference. Yes, indifference—this 
seems to be the curse hanging over so many Christian 
churches. We are (in John’s words) “neither hot 
nor cold.” Ina day when every liberal and democratic 
institution is needed to stem the tide of reaction, so 
many people are just indifferent, or hostile. As 
Studdert-Kennedy of Birmingham, England, expressed 
it in a poem: 


When Jesus came to Golgotha—they hanged him to a 
tree; 

They drove great nails through hands and feet and made 
a Calvary; 

They crowned him with a crown of thorns, red were 
his wounds and deep, 

For those were crude and cruel days and human flesh 
was cheap. 


When Jesus came to Birmingham—they simply passed 
him by; 

They never hurt a hair of him, they only let him die, 

For men had grown more tender and they would not. 
give him pain; 

They only just passed down the street and left him— 
in the rain. 


Jesus was a disturber—a sting to the lazy con- 
science, a scathing rebuke to the deceitful and cun- 
ning. In the tremendous imagery of the Last Judg- 
ment scene found in the 25th chapter of Matthew, 
why were those on the left, the goats, condemned? 
Because they did nothing! They were indifferent. 
“T was sick and ye did not minister unto me; in 
prison and ye did not visit me; naked and ye did not 
clothe me.” In other words, you did nothing. This 
is your condemnation! Or the Rich Young Man 
running to Jesus in the Way and asking the question, 
“What must I do to inherit eternal life?” “Give what 
you have to the poor and then come take up your cross 
and follow me!” That young men went away per- 
turbed, torn in heart and mind. Weare prone to for- 
get this side of Jesus’ life. The stern, uncompromising 
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stuff of the Hebrew prophet was in him. Art has con- 
spired with theology to portray a warped and twisted 
version of Jesus’ life and character. True enough, he 
brought peace, healing and happiness to troubled and 
fearful folk, but he disturbed, rebuked and condemned 
until those under the lash writhed! 

The second part of the supreme task of the Chris- 
tian Church is to disturb, to play the role of the 
prophet, refusing to let Christians sink into lethargy 
and indifference. Can we be indifferent to war and 
the constant threat of war? Can we stand aside and 
smile while our democratic liberties are taken away 
from us by an encroaching fascism? Can we close our 
ears to the cries of suffering and misery of millions? 
Shall we stand on the sidelines and allow our liberal 
church, with its record of struggle, defeats and vic- 
tories, to go unsupported in these dark days when all 
liberal thought is threatened? Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 
well expressed this in his terse dramatic way. He said: 


I have seen error grab truth and choke her life out, 
while friends of truth stood smilingly by and murmured, 
“Truth is mighty and will prevail.”’ Truth is mighty 
and will prevail provided she has a Paul ready to be 
beaten and shipwrecked, starved, frozen, imprisoned, 
beheaded, if only he can champion her cause, a Luther 
standing up for what he believes in the face of his ene- 
mies because, ‘‘God helping him, he could not do other- 
wise,”’ and behind these a strong and increasing group of 
men and women ready to carry on the banner and pay 
the price. Then truth wins, and she never wins under 
any other circumstances. 


Sometimes it seems impossible in the light of the 
present world situation for the Christian religion to play 
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any leading role in building peace and understanding. 
Religious and moral ideals are flouted. Dark and 
dangerous emotions sway men and nations. Chris- 
tianity means next to nothing. We have the spec- 
tacle of Italy, the center of the Roman Catholic world, 
exploiting and enslaving Ethiopia, a country also 
nominally Christian, possessing one of the oldest living 
branches of the Church, and yet Christian standards 
amount to nothing in the rape of that unhappy coun- 
try. Often one becomes cynical and hard. It seems 
as if the miserable intrigues, and struggles for economic 
advantage and power, would precipitate another great 
war, and a feeling of absolute helplessness at times 
grips our hearts. What can we do or say? What will 
our little efforts amount to in the cause of peace and 
concord? How can we stop the juggernaut? We 
must make our churches disturbing leaven in society 
(we have plenty of precedent in the life of our Master), 
a moral conscience in a brutal, pagan order, a trumpet 
call to halting and indifferent souls! We can do nothing 
less than this if we are to represent the cause of our 
Master in a world of misery and suffering. 

Here are the implications in the supreme task of 
the church: To gather the multitudes of sick, weary, 
distraught souls and to give them hope, courage and 
a faith to live by. How much this needs to be done! 
It may mean altering and revitalizing our orders of 
worship and our programs. And again: To stir, 
arouse, and agitate sluggish and indifierent souls; to 
be a trumpet call in the gathering gloom of hate and 
fear, for the prophets of the living God to be on the 
march again. Yes, let the church be a voice of quiet- 
ness and strength and a trumpet cry! 


Peace Can Be Bought 


Curtis S. Edgett 


SEVER,” she told me, “will I permit either of 
my boys to go to war. War is a terrible 
thing. I haven’t forgotten the last war nor 
the brother I lost at Chateau Thierry. To- 
day I cannot even read about it without my blood 
running cold. I have seen the official moving pictures 
released by the government with actual scenes of men 
dead and dying, before my very eyes— gruesome scenes 
I can never forget. And now there is talk of more 
war! I see no reason why we in the United States 
should be concerned with wars, or threats of wars, in 
other parts of the world. We should mind our own 
business and keep out of their affairs. These wars 
are promoted by international bankers and munitions 
makers anyhow, and I will kill my boys before I’ll 
ever permit them to be used for cannon fodder to 
satisfy the greed and avarice of these men.” 

Thus spoke the mother of two sons, expressing 
what is undoubtedly the typical attitude of American 
motherhood. She continued: “Because I feel iso 
strongly about war I am doing al! in my power to 
stop it. J am a member of several peace associations 
and I contribute to their support. I spend consid- 
erable time collecting. signatures of people who will 
‘express themselves as being against war.’ I also 
keep after the pastor of my church to see that he 
preaches often about war and its horrors.” 


As sincere and as militant in the cause of peace 
as she is, yet I am unable to understand how such 
reasoning is to prevent future wars. Although in com- 
plete agreement with her denunciation of war and its 
horrors, I am of the opinion that her program is not 
only inadequate, but futile. If familiarity with the 
horrors of war is all that is needed to prevent future 
wars, then it is safe to conclude that, following the 
terrific carnage of the World War, there should be few 
armies and navies in the world today. 

Americans for the past 150 years have been 
wedded to the idea that America should never par- 
ticipate in, or be a party to, foreign commitments. 
iy has been the belief that in so doing we would avoid 
being drawn into war. That such is not the case can 
be demonstrated in at least two instances in our his- 
tory, for in both we had taken infinite pains to avoid 
war. 

During the administration of Thomas Jefferson, 
England was at death grips with Napoleon on the 
continent. Her most effective weapon was the block- 
ade, but to make it successful she needed to bar neutral 
shipping from entering continental ports. So the 
British Parliament passed the Orders in Council. By 


these Orders in Council England practically made. P 


it impossible for American manufacturers and ship- 


_ pers to trade with any nation in Europe. 
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In retaliation, Napoleon issued his famous Milan 
and Berlin decrees. These decrees, in effect, amounted 
to confiscation of American ships daring to trade with 
England. To meet this unparalleled situation, Jef- 
ferson adopted a policy of non-intercourse with both 
England and France. An Embargo Act was passed 
by Congress making it unlawful for American ships to 
leave American ports for other than coastal shipping. 
Jefferson reasoned that by withdrawing from contact 
with these old antagonists he could keep the young 
republic from being forced into war with either, 
or both of them. How ineffectual this method proved 
to be is indicated by the repeal of the Embargo Act 
within a few years following its passage, and a subse- 
quent declaration of war on England. 

One need not recount at length how inevitably we 
were drawn into the World War because we insisted 
upon defending our neutral rights. The many diplo- 
matic notes to Berlin and London and our ultimate 
decision to fight are sufficient evidence that absolute 
neutrality is dearly bought. 

Now, nineteen years later, we are. witnessing 
another attempt being made to keep America out of 
future foreign wars. President Roosevelt, in signing 
the recently passed Neutrality Bill, pointed out that 
this legislation may, in the future, be the cause of 
considerable embarrassment to our State Department. 
Judged solely from historical perspective, one con- 
cludes that legislated neutrality more often reacts in- 
versely. Instead of keeping us out of war it involves 
usin war. We find ourselves obliged to fight for what 
we call ‘‘our rights’”’ as a neutral despite well defined 
neutral policies and despite the existence of interna- 
tional law. History constantly repeats that nations at 
‘war do not hesitate to violate either, or both, of these 
to bring an adversary to terms. For Americans to 
place undue confidence in the success of the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact or the recently passed Neutrality 
Act is to ignore completely the lessons of history. 
President Roosevelt is certainly justified in believing 
that our latest action bids fair to accomplish little in 
mitigating the chances for involving us in war. 

In her outburst against war, my friend showed 
how superficially she treats these two terms—war and 
peace. It is plain to see that she thinks of war as be- 
ing merely the clash of armies and navies, of men 
mutilated and killed. Her naive attitude is similar to 
that taken by many well-meaning people in thinking 
of war and peace as separate terms. It is unthinkable 
for anyone to condone the horrors of war. It is 
equally unthinkable for anyone to deny the existence 
of tremendous forces at work in the world—forces 
capable of stirring to a pitch of warlike frenzy a na- 
tion committed and dedicated to peace. That these 
forces must be controlled and a minimum of friction 
permitted to exist between nations does not occur to 
the peace advocate whose approach to the problem is 
but moral. 

For the benefit of the person who sees the problem 
only from the moral point of view, let us employ a 
simple and rather homely example of the manner in 
which the terms, war and peace, are interwoven. Let 
us suppose the existence of two gasoline stations on 
opposite sides of a road, the owners of which are in 
competition for more business. One proprietor drops 


the price of gasoline at his station one cent a gallon 
and draws a large volume of business. The other pro- 
prietor, seeing business booming across the road, drops 
the price of gasoline at his station two cents—and the 
“war’’ is on. It is quite possible for this “war” to 
reach the point where the proprietors engage in an ex- 
change of blows. Now, to the American mind, it is 
war only when the antagonists come to actual blows— 
as when the owners of the gasoline stations resort to 
bare fists. But in reality, “war’’ is in progress when 
competition between them first begins. This is the 
point which the average American overlooks when the 
example is applied internationally. 

Since competition exists among the nations of 
the world, and since it is the initial step towards actual 
conflict, it is a prerequisite in the abolition of war that 
it be regulated. Competition exists between nations 
in trade, money, land and other tangibles—all of 
which provides the material for possible armed conflict. 
The control of this competition can be accomplished 
by regulations, compromises and the collective action 
of nations. Thus in controlling by these means the 
excessive wants and desires of nations willing to en- 
gage in actual conflict to gain selfish ends, we can, in a 
large measure, control the peace of the world. This 
fact is slowly taking root in the public mind in England. 

Americans would do well to study the significance 
of an Associated Press dispatch from London dated 
September 21, 1985. This dispatch stated that the 
liberal press of England was recalling to English minds 
some of the soiled pages of English history, as the 
Italo-Ethiopian crisis caused Englishmen to ponder 
the subject of war. The liberals would “share Brit- 
ain’s colonies with Italy and Germany.” Their argu- 
ment is that England, because of her own colonial 
record, should make amends by letting the nations 
which demand colonies for their growing populations 
move into British possessions. Such a constructive sug- 
gestion as the above indicates a new and sound ap- 
proach to the maintenance of world peace. 

It was Woodrow Wilson’s fondest hope that the 
League of Nations would provide the ‘‘clearing house”’ 
where such problems as this might be discussed and a 
practical solution be found. That the League, and 
particularly the United States, have failed to recognize 
this fact is evidenced by the rise of Fascism in Italy, 
of Nazism in Germany and of intense nationalism 
throughout the world. These forces should never 
have been permitted to gain such tremendous momen- 
tum. The League, more interested in maintaining 
the status quo, has neglected to advance this essential 
means of preserving peace. 

Today we live in a compact world, and it is in- 
evitable that it will become more so in the future. 
Rather than to adopt a negative attitude towards 
international affairs, we might better be a party to 
the control of forces which menace the peace of others 
as well as ourselves. Our efforts for peace might 
better run parallel to this trend rather than counter 
toit. We can never expect to control the forces which 
unleash the dogs of war by remaining aloof from them. 
Neither can we eliminate war merely by condemning 
it on moral grounds. Our course is quite clear. We 
must sacrifice on the altar of peace our dearest pos- 
session—isolation. Failure to do this voluntarily may 
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mean that circumstances beyond our control may, in 
the very near future, plunge us into the arena of world 
politics despite our efforts to stay out. The pity of it 
is, that it may take another cataclysm more horrible 
than the last to bring home this truth to the American 
people. 

Civilization is founded upon collective action and 
collective responsibility. When we enter this world we 
have nothing to say about how it should be run—it 
is here and we become a part of it. We are reared by 
our parents to observe certain rules of conduct—rules 
which are supposed to make life more abundant for 
all. Liberty to do as one pleases is curtailed in the 
interests of others. Civilization is ours. Centuries 
of uphill struggle have marked the progress of what is 
now our inheritance. Although we may find it contrary 
to our ideas of individual freedom, yet in a civilization 
individuals enjoying its benefits must also expect to 
assume a proportional share of its responsibilities. 
And so it is with nations. 

The civilization of which the nations of the world 


are a part is a fait accompli, and we in the United 
States enjoy its benefits. It is not unreasonable that 
other nations should expect us to share in its responsi- 
bilities. Experts tell us that if and when another 
war comes, civilization itself will hang in the balance. 
Who are we to ignore this responsibility? Americans 


preaching of peace on the one hand and urging our 


non-participation in world affairs on the other, are 
blindly advocating two policies which can never be 
harmonious. The problem is not that simple. 

Action, not words, should govern our next step 
in the abandonment of war and the preservation of 
peace. A choice is before us. We can, on the one 
hand, choose isolation, indifference to war-breeding 
forces, and inevitable war. On the other hand, we 
can choose to control such forces through cooperation 
with other nations by means of the League of Nations, 
making that organization the instrument for peace 
which was the intent of its founder. Peace can be 
bought—for a price. Is America willing to pay the 
price? 


Comment from Canton 


4 F 


Fourteen Cents an Hour: 


A Laurentian Co-ed’s Holiday 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


=a)’ is comforting to read the press accounts of 
| improvements in business. The reports of in- 
creased retail sales at the year’s end and in 
the holiday period must have rejoiced the 
hearts of folks holding stocks in such concerns. Busi- 
ness appears to be improving. “And how!’ as a college 
student friend says. Well, here is one “how” which 
answers the question and provokes the exclamation 
implied in the phrase. 

A brilliant young co-ed returned from the Christ- 
mas holiday pale and obviously tired out. Inquiry 
brought out the fact that she had spent her vacation 
working in a chain store. For twelve hours each day 
this girl worked through the rush of Christmas shop- 
ping. After Christmas she continued on the same 
schedule, helping to take inventory. For this labor 
she received fourteen cents an hour. My young friend 
needed work and had to take what she could get: 
fourteen cents an hour for twelve hours a day! A year 
ago she made twice that for the same work. “But 
that was before the N. R. A. went out,” she explained. 

In the face of this, all the brave sounding talk 
about business ‘‘ordering its own house’’ is but ‘‘sound- 
ing brass.”’ It justifies the protest in William Green’s 
assertion that since the fall of the N. R. A. the old 
abuses of business which the N. R. A. outlawed are 
back again. 

“Oh, but this is only one isolated case,’ says 
someone. Not so. It is a case which can be dupli- 
cated by the thousands in the very chain of stores 
for which this St. Lawrence co-ed worked. It is a case 
that can be duplicated by other thousands of girls who 
have to work for other chain stores of the same variety. 

When I first read Mr. Green’s complaints that 
sweatshop hours and wages were back and that child 
labor had again returned, I was inclined to discount it. 
Talking to this tired, nerve-racked, underpaid girl, 
who is but one of thousands like her, makes me wonder 


if Mr. Green didn’t understate his case. If this is a 
fair sample of business “ordering its own house,”’ then 
it won’t be long, as historians measure time, before — 
someone or something other than business will be or- 
dering the house. Some say the N. R. A. was “a 
mess.”’ Doubtless they were right, to a degree. Well, 
there will be other and worse messes for business to 
contend with one of these days, unless business stops 
the farce of palavering about “service” and “fair 
wages,’ and begins speedily to give service and fair 
wages. 

A conservative friend reminds me that all this 


matter of reform is a “very complicated task.” Of 


course it’s a complicated task. Then the sooner we 
get at it honestly and whole-heartedly the better! 
This talk about the complicated nature of our economic 
and social organization is the finest alibi of the reac- 
tionary. Apparently nothing is simple in this world of 
ours except the privilege and power and divine right, of 
business quickly to re-establish its temporarily ‘sus- 
pended abuses. . 

Your commenter would like respectfully to call 
the attention of Mr. Hearst and his army of red-hunt- 
ing campus purgers to the case of his co-ed friend. 
She is free, white, and American born. She is de- 
cidedly not a communist. At. least she showed no — 
signs of communist leanings before the Christmas 
holidays. Since her return, however, she has shown 
less enthusiasm for the rugged American individualism 
which you prize so highly. Therefore, gentlemen of 
the horrendous Hearstian host, when you seek the 
sources of radicalism among college students, don’t 
waste your time snooping around the campus. Go, in 
the holiday period, into stores and shops and houses of 
industry where thousands of college boys and girls 
work for a pittance to earn next term’s registration 
fees. Go into the policy-forming councils of smart 
business men freed from the dreadful trammels of the 
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blue eagle. Go and look with an open honest eye, 
and you may perchance see that it is not our poor be- 
deviled ninety-nine and nine-tenths percent pure 
“profs” that infect the students with the germ of 
radicalism. Radicals are made by business which 
insists on recovering its old time prosperity, even 
though it outrages every canon of human decency and 
fair play. 

To the Liberty Leaguers also this co-ed’s holiday 
has a message. Your panegyrics to liberty are im- 


pressive, but not convincing to students whose liberty 
is the liberty to earn their way through college at 
starvation wages or stay home from college and go on 
relief. 

To all the hard reactionaries and timid conserva- 
tives in the land who bellow or bleat about the dan- 
gers of reform, the voice of history has a word to say. 
It is this: That God of history ‘“‘whose other name is 
justice’ will one day smash any civilization whose 
leaders persist in fattening on human need. 


Dr. Macpherson in Boston 


SM ey Walter Henry Macpherson reached Boston 
IRS 3)} Friday, January 4, just in time to attend 
248} the Universalist dinner in his honor at the 
City Club. Without the slightest attempt to build up 
a large gathering, the committee brought eighty 
people together to welcome the new president of the 
Universalist General Convention. They were mainly 
leaders in local churches around Boston and over the 
state. 

The dinner itself, which cost $1.25 per plate, was 
good, and was served in the beautiful grill room of the 
City Club, which stands almost exactly where the 
beacon stood in the old days when this Boston hill 
was truly a beacon hill. 

With Friend, Etz and Macpherson speaking and 
Dean McCollester making a perfect little prayer at 
the end, it became a beacon again for Universalism 
in Massachusetts and the country. 

At the head table, from left to right, sat Charles 
B. Ladd, chairman of the Finance Committee of 
' the General Convention, Mrs. Ladd, Dr. Coons, Mrs. 
Friend, Victor A. Friend, Dr. Macpherson, Dr. Etz, 
Mrs. Etz, Mr. Bicknell, Mrs. Bicknell, Dean McColles- 
ter and Mr. Emmons. 

Among those at the small tables were Dr. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson and Dr. E. L. Hunt of Worcester, and 
Dr. M. M. Brown and the Rev. Pliny Allen of North 
Adams. wets 

Tufts College was represented by several students 
from the School of Religion, Professor Farnum, Pro- 
fessor Cole, Professor Ratcliff, Dr. Brotherston and 
Dean McCollester. Dean Skinner had expected to 
attend, but had been ordered to bed by his physician 
to nurse a severe cold. 

At 7.50 Dr. Etz rose and welcomed the company. 
He read significant letters from the Rev. William 
Couden, Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole and the Hon. 
Marcus A. Coolidge. Dr. Etz emphasized the in- 
formal nature of the gathering and paid tribute to the 
delegation from North Adams, which he said neither 
snow, nor blizzard, nor cold, nor icy roads, could ever 
keep from attending a state-wide rally. He referred 
to the presence of the Superintendent of Churches for 
Massachusetts and to that of two former presidents of 
the General Convention. He then introduced Victor 
A. Friend. Mr. Friend said in part: Ree 

“This dinner is the second unusual happening in 
my life today. The first was the spending of four 
hours with a friend whom I had never met before—an 
acquaintance of forty-five years with whom I had never 


5 IVE hours late on account of the blizzard, 
A 


exchanged a hand-clasp. I had corresponded with 
him, talked with him over the telephone, but I had 
never seen him. He is one of the leading business men 
of Maine. Today, driving over icy roads together, we 
talked of Universalism and of Universalist ministers. 
And who was the minister to whom he paid a special 
tribute of affection and gratitude? It was Dr. Henry 
Blanchard of Portland. As a boy he listened to that 
matchless preacher. And as a boy I stole into that 
great church every time that I could; we doubtless 
had been there together. How this man envied me 
the privilege I had in being able to come here tonight 
and meet other leading Universalist ministers and 
laymen. 

“Dr. Etz introduced me as the most recent presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Convention. So I 
am. I served you in that high office for four years. 
I wish to refer to one thing about the office that 
troubles me, so that, speaking about it, I may change 
the condition for Dr. Macpherson. In my judgment 
we do not make enough of the office. I do not mean 
exalt the man. I mean exalt the office and multiply 
its opportunities. 

“During my term of four years I was invited to 
attend just four state conventions. I believe that 
during Dr. Macpherson’s term he should be invited to 
attend every state convention. Whenever he appears 
it should be an event. . It is the highest office that 
we have to give. We should make the most of it. 
We have elected an outstanding man. Let us honor 
him and through him our cause asa whole.” 

Introducing Dr. ;Macpherson, Dr. | Etz’ said: 
“Some time ago I spent three months with Dr. Mac- 
pherson in Europe. If ever you can find out all about 
a man it is when you travel with him. We came back 
good friends. 

“For many years Dr. Macpherson has been one 
of the leaders of our Church in the Mid-West. A few 
years ago, some people thought he was a wild-eyed 
radical. But the church of which he is pastor has 
stood that radicalism for twenty-five years. He was 
put on the Board of Trustees six years ago. Now he 
comes to the high office of president just as we are 
launching the revitalizing program of the General 
Convention. He comes at a time when the morale of 
the church is improved, when we are beginning to 
work together as individuals and as organizations, 
when we are realizing as never before the responsi- 
bilities upon us as Universalists.’”’ 

Dr. Macpherson rose to speak at eight and closed 
at 8.50. He was warmly greeted both before and after 
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his address, the company rising and cheering. He said 
in part: 

“Dr. Etz said that people used to think I was a 
wild-eyed radical. I never thought that I was a wild- 
eyed radical. My parish never thought it. No one 
who knew me well thought it. And no radical ever 
thought I was a radical. 

“Tn my work as a minister I have tried to prepare 
people to be lower case universalists. I know a lot 
of upper case Universalists. Among them we have 
a lot of people who are anti-hellians. They think 
that they are very advanced if they hold and teach 
that people are not going forever to hell. They have 
no concern about the hells of this world. They take 
the slum for granted, poverty for granted, crime for 
granted, other great evils for granted. My work, as I 
conceive it, is to prepare people so that they will not 
take any of these evils for granted, but will do some- 
thing definite, positive, constructive, to end every 
evil. That is Universalism. 

“As a preacher, however, I do not take part in 
partisan politics. Not long ago I was invited to in- 
troduce Norman Thomas to a Joliet audience, and 
declined. As I explained over the radio, I had great 
respect for Norman Thomas. When he reached the 
point where the social implications of the gospel be- 
came more important than the personal, and political 
action more important than moral influence, he re- 
signed from the pulpit and took to the soap-box. 
He did not try to turn his pulpit into a soap-box. 
As I declined to introduce Norman Thomas, I had pre- 
viously declined to introduce General Wood, Governor 
Horner, Governor Lowden, and others. It was not a 
matter of the party. It was a matter of conviction 
as to the way I should exert my influence as a minister. 

“But the social implications of the gospel form a 
part of our great opportunity. Dean Skinner wrote 
a valuable little book on that subject. I am interested 
in that side of our thought. It is a part of true Uni- 
versalism. J am interested in the personal implica- 
tions of our faith also. J have a class in personal re- 
ligion Tuesday mornings. We use the splendid work 
of Dr. Effie M. Jones, and I believe we should ad- 
vertise that important work. 

“All along the way I have had my conviction 
deepened that in the Universalist Church we must 
emphasize both the personal and the social aspects of 
Christianity. 

“T began work in the Universalist Church in 
Chicago. I was interested in conditions in the stock- 
yards. I looked into public health. I attended meet- 
ings of the Bureau of Charities. Then I came back 
to the great church that I served and I found people 
of wealth, education, culture, who were called upon to 
face heartache, heartbreak, to know what it meant to 
have a black sheep in the family, who came, as we all 
come, up against the solemn reality of death. I began 
to see that the congregation of a church has the right 
to look to the minister for guidance and help in per- 
sonal problems and sorrows.” 

Dr. Macpherson then took up the Loyalty Pro- 
gram of the Universalist General Convention, and 
said that it was not simply a program of Dr. Etz, or 
his own personal program, but the program worked 
out by the entire Eoard after study of the action of 
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the Washington Convention. He said: “At a session 
lasting from nine a. m. to nine p. m. we dealt care- 
fully, earnestly, prayerfully, with the great subjects. 
before us. We determined above all else to make it. 
a spiritual program. 

“Paraphrasing Whitman, I say that ‘everything 
in the state and in the church exists for religion, or 
else it has no meaning.’ 

“Tf business does not exist for religion’s sake what 
is business for? If all trades and callings do not exist 
for religion’s sake, there is no meaning to them. What. 
is man who has just fame, power, money, if these 
things are not shot through and through with re- 
ligion? All through the depression I have had people 
coming to me to find the meaning of life. 

“In this high office of president I want to be a 
mouthpiece of our Universalist faith. I want to state 
and teach and live truth related to all of life, social 
and individual. Victor Friend is right: ‘Let us mag- 
nify the office, not the man.’ 

“Unless we develop team work, a sense of soli- 
darity among our ministers, until like a rock we stand 
all for each and each for all, we shall not get far. 
And we must develop in our laity all over the land the 
same sense of high responsibility and loyalty that we 
find in Victor A. Friend. 

“One thing that has delighted me on the Board 
of Trustees has been the humble, reverent spirit 
shown by the laymen on the Board. We have men of 
power and conviction who are ready to sink them- 
selves if the collective spirit is different from their own.” 

Dr. Macpherson dealt without gloves with the 
situations in various states created by the attitude, 
“We need no suggestions from outside,’ and described 
the loss of thousands of dollars and the crippling of 
work, from that attitude. He described the Loyalty 
Campaign as one where all of us pledge ourselves to 
render service and to work together. 

He paid a high tribute to The Christian Leader as 
an agency of service. He said that it knit all sections 
together. He asked how we ever could develop soli- 
darity unless people took and read The Christian Leader. 
He told of steady work week after week in Joliet to 
build up the Leader list. He spoke of other leading 
religious journals as able but lopsided. He said that 
the editorials of the Leader brought one back to sanity. 

It is interesting to note that this comment of 
Dr. Macpherson upon the Leader is the first comment 
that the writer recalls in almost fourteen years that 
has not started out with a proposition that everybody 
knows to be true about himself and everybody else: 
“I do not always agree with the Leader, but —” 

There has been no address of recent years which 
has done more to interpret the basic policy of the 
Leader than this address of the president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. He distinguished be- 
tween walking in the middle of the road and being on 
the fence, and said: “If you want to live dangerously 
these days, don’t be a reactionary and don’t be a 
radical, but be a liberal and walk in the middle of 
the road.” 

He then dealt with the three other planks in the 
loyalty platform—work for young people, religious 
education and the international work. 

Cutlining anew the problems of youth, the oppor- 
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tunities in education and in the work of great leaders 
like Cary of Japan, he said that he did not know any 
group better fitted to serve in the world of today than 
the Universalists. He closed with an eloquent refer- 
ence to the parable of the prodigal son and to the 
father who “‘ran to meet him.”’ 

Sunday, January 26, Dr. Macpherson met the 


people of the churches along the North Shore in the 
church at Salem, and then went to the Wayside Inn. 
He returned for the meetings of the Massachusetts 
State Missionary Society in the Cambridge church, 
Wednesday, January 29, and then left for Portland, 
Me., to attend a state-wide rally and dinner. 

MASSE 


Some Basic Factors in the Cuban Situation 
Leland Hamilton Jenks 


E¢ SH) a chronic aspect of social disorganization. 
IRN J3} This has been manifest especially in her po- 
TE2ZA58} Nitical instability and in the visible break- 
down of republican political processes. The changing 
panorama of constitutional masquerade, dictatorship, 
disorder, revolution, coalition, disorder, military dic- 
tatorship and constitutional masquerade has revealed 


PA vole 


5 OR the past eight years Cuba has presented 


the situation alternately in different facets. But: 


beneath the multiplicity of symptoms there is to be 
discerned continuous complex and malignant dis- 
ease. 

It would be idle to pretend that Cuban-American 
relations do not constitute important elements in the 
pathological situation. The preponderance of Ameri- 
can business enterprise in Cuba has brought about a 
condition of economic dominance by Wall Street, 
which has tended to thwart the vigorous development 
of local capitalism. It has brought the island, for in- 
stance, a tremendous over-capacity for sugar produc- 
tion which is one of its principal economic problems. 
Moreover, this accent on sugar has made it possible 
for the tariff decisions of the American government to 
exert a vital influence upon the well-being of Cuba, 
and perhaps even for Supreme Court opinions to do so. 
Finally, whether because of the extent of American 
material interests in Cuba or because of wider political 
concerns, American diplomatic action has at all times 
since the formation of the republic exerted an impor- 
tant influence upon Cuban politics. 

These matters have, however, been frequently 
discussed in American journals. In this article | pro- 
pose to direct attention to some more peculiarly Cuban 
factors in Cuban social and political disorganization. 

No realistic account of the Cuban situation can 
neglect the army. Authorized during the second 
American intervention in Cuba, organized under 
the Gomez administration, the army first attained 
appreciable size and power under Menocal under the 
pretence of raising troops for participation in the 
World War. Since that time control of the army has 
been a salient factor in the political situation. Under 
Zayas it suppressed a rebellion that had been, possibly 
unintentionally, indirectly encouraged by the Ameri- 
can embassy. In 1925 Menocal, defeated at the polls, 
sought in vain the assistance of army officers to return 
to power by a coup. The Machado dictatorship de- 
pended in the last analysis upon army support. It 
made payment of officers and men a generous first 
charge upon its insufficient revenues, and at least one 
reason for the building of the wasteful central highway 
was to facilitate troop movements. It was a coup of 
a group of army officers which in August, 1933, threw 


Machado out, although the process was attended by a 
certain amount of fictitious constitutional camouflage, 
at the insistence, there is reason to believe, of the 
American government. ‘The sergeants’ mutiny, again, 
n September, 19338, led by Batista, was something of 
a rank-and-file movement against the officer caste, 
which seemed to parallel the revolutionary aspirations 
of the Cuban people. Under its new leadership the 
army established first the Grau regime, and later, 
when American recognition was not forthcoming, 
turned out Grau and Hevia in quick succession and 
established a coalition headed by Mendieta. In re- 
cent months the army has been the basis of the dic- 
tatorship nominally headed by Mendieta, whose own 
former political principles called for the supremacy of 
civil over military authority. It is the army again 
which dominated the recent election, and butresses 
the coalition of factions supporting the newly elected 
government. 

Today the army proper numbers 14,000 men and 
is larger than it was under Machado, and probably 
better disciplined. To this must be added some 3,000 
sailors and marines, 3,000 police in Havana and 3,000 
rural guards—a total of 23,000 in the public armed 
forces for a country of four millions. There has been 
talk of militarizing the civil service by turning its 
members into reservists. 

It cannot be urged that the army keeps order in 
Cuba. Sugar mills have their own private guards for 
protection. The army can and does, however, act to 
repress strikes and overt revolutionary movements. 
It absorbs a considerable proportion of the tax levies. 
It affords a stable career for young men of lower in- 
come groups, and is thus a means of identifying the 
fortunes of a large number of families with any regime 
which it upholds. 

The army has become the leading vested interest 
in Cuban life. Normal political development seems im- 
possible while it asserts itself. At the same time its 
overthrow encounters insuperable obstacles. I cannot 
see how any devotee of liberal principles of govern- 
ment can view the predominance of the army in Cuban 
political life with optimism. It may well fasten upon 
the island for an indefinite future a series of irrespons- 
ible figure-head dictatorships, with the head of the 
army for the time being the controlling power behind 
the scenes. 

I have touched upon the role of the army in af- 
fording a career. It is a fact that opportunity is not 
abundant in Cuba, and is by no means commensurate 
with the talents of the population. This is especially 
visible from the standpoint of the young men. Re- 
tail business has been largely in the hands of a 
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guild-like system controlled by Spaniards; large in- 
dustry in American hands opens opportunities so far 
as branch managerships only; the professions of law, 
medicine, pharmacy, are overcrowded. There are two 
or three available candidates for every available post. 
Competition therefore embitters political relations, 
and saddles the successful with the claims of friends 
and relatives for favors. Each new administration 
adds to the payroll more than it removes. 

This occupational maladjustment in Cuba is not 
new, although in days of rapid capital expansion it was 
partially concealed. In recent years its consequences 
in terms of restless youth have been emphasized first 
by the spread to Cuba of individualistic traits of the 
modern urban family. Incipient rebellion against, 
authority in the home has been readily transferred to 
rebellion against social authority. The Cuban youth 
have been clamoring for years, with much idealism, 
for a ‘“‘new deal,” a cleaning up of politics, for vaguely 
indicated steps in the direction of social justice. The 
Machado government focused this attack into a con- 
siderable revolutionary movement. In combating it 
Machado closed the university, high schools, normal 
schools and libraries as centers of disaffection. This 
simply drove the activities of the students under- 
ground. It deprived a student generation of oppor- 
tunities of intellectual discipline and accustomed them 
to habits of more or less anti-social character, in the 
name of patriotism, It was certain that any govern- 
ment which came into power as a result of the over- 
throw of Machado would find the disorientated youth 
of the island a grave problem. 

Space does not permit detailed discussion of the 
role of student groups and young professional groups 
in the so-called revolution and since. They have been 
consistently suspicious of old-line politicians, eager for 
something to be done in a hurry, and impatient of 
technical details. In the fall of 1984 antagonism be- 
tween student groups and the army broke into open 
feud. In consequence of the general strike of last 
March, Cuban educational institutions have been 
again shut down. Many student leaders have been 
imprisoned and others driven into hiding or exile. It 
is an announcement of failure of all that the revolution 
symbolized to many. ‘The policy is ruinous for any 
country. It leaves the heart of the problem essentially 
untouched. A country which cannot transmit the 
best of its social tradition, which cannot train its 
youth for socially important functions and cannot pro- 
vide opportunity to perform them is doomed. The 
Batista dictatorship like the Machado dictatorship 
has found no way to utilize the aspirations and energies 
of youth for a common social effort. 

In speaking of opportunity I have been thinking 
especially of hundreds of young men from what might 
be called urban, middle-class families. It is well known 
that for the last five years they have been the agents of 
most of the political violence in Cuba, so far as it has 
not been the work of government agents. 

But it seems to me that an even more basic 
source of Cuban instability arises from the land system, 
especially in its relation.to the sugar industry. Cuba 
is an agricultural country, which has been prematurely 
endowed with a set of business and industrial organiza- 
tions of the most highly developed type. Industry in 


Cuba is large-scale industry. Business is large-scale 
business organization. Most capitalistic countries 
present a great range of activities, big and little, so that 
the average, though not necessarily the representative, 
size of business organization is comparatively small. 
The same is true of capitalistic agriculture. This 
circumstance has been notoriously the basis of stability 
of democratic institutions in countries where they 
have flourished. There is not much of this sort of 
thing in Cuba. The main business activities of the 
island, aside from retailing, are carried on by subsid- 
iaries and affiliates of concerns which even in the 
United States are regarded as large. A diversification 
movement initiated by Machado has not proceeded 
far. This situation is not confined to industry and 
commerce but is especially true of agriculture. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles of Cuba are 
owned or controlled by something less than a hundred 
business units producing sugar. This is nearly a third 
of the area of the island, much more than half of the 
arable area. Possibly an equal amount is absorbed by 
cattle ranches, many of them owned by Cubans, but. 
equally operated on a large scale. There are some in- 
dependent small farmers who raise tobacco or coffee; 
some engaged in truck-gardening. The exact number is 
not known. There are also some 5,000 to 10,000 sugar 
farmers, colonos, who raise cane on land to which they 
have title, although dependent financially or other- 
wise on a nearby mill. There are thus at most 50,000 
and possibly as few as 25,000 independent operators. 
in agriculture. This is out of a population of nearly 
4,000,000. The prevalent form of cane-growing is a 
variety of share-cropping, in which land and seasonal 
credits are furnished by the mill. Besides some 40,000 
of these controlled colonos, the cane industry com- 
mands the services of hired labor running upwards of 
300,000 men and women during the grinding season. 
The bulk of these people, with their families, live in 
the country. Work in the cane or mill is almost their 
only source of cash income. And the sugar industry 
is now equipped with machinery which enables it to 
make the entire crop in an average of less than two 
months. This means (1) an army of unemployed rural 
labor for from eight to ten months in the year, (2) a 
rural class which is not a peasant population, with its 
stable virtues, but a rural proletariat, (3) a good half 
of the Cuban population barely able to live during 
most of the year. Three-fifths of the land held by su- 
gar companies is not needed by any stretch of the 
imagination to produce a crop that Cuba will be able 
tomarket. But most mills before 1930 showed definite 
hostility to the idea that any of it should be used by 
its dependent population for raising food crops. 
Colono contracts explicitly forbade such use. There 
has been a modification of attitude recently. But 
there has been little disposition to give a laborer access. 
to land under such conditions that he would have se- 
curity to reap its fruits, or that he would be encouraged 
to make improvements upon it or otherwise exert 
himself to augment his real income. The mass of the 
rural population are tenants by sufferance. They live 
well during the crop season. The rest of the year they 
draw in their belts, live on growing cane, yucca, yams.” =~ 
and plantains, and by cadging or stealing. Improve- 
ment in sugar prices has meant improvement in wages, 
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but has done little to add to duration of employment. 
An additional difficulty is that, because of the emphasis 
upon cane-growing, most rural workers have forgotten 
how to farm, if they ever knew. 

The core of Cuban reconstruction, the starting- 
point of anything like stability in Cuban society, in- 
volves the inauguration of expedients by which the 
mass of workers can obtain secure possession if not 
ownership of small plots of land and be shown how 
they can obtain an all-year round income in food- 
stuffs. Cuba is a fertile country. It is underpopu- 
lated. There is plenty of land for everyone. With 
land, labor and capital unutilized she does not produce 
enough to eat. One would have to talk all day to ex- 


plain how she finds herself in her present position* 
But one would have to talk still longer before sug- 
gesting anything that would even sound like an excuse. 
The tax system, the land laws and the manner of their 
administration in the early days of the republic, the 
policies of sugar companies, the high wages of the 
sugar industry in the days of its expansive boom, are 
among the many factors responsible. Solution is not 
easy. It might take a generation to complete the re- 
education of the guajiro, even with arrangements 
calculated to secure him possession and title to land. 
But a stable Cuban democracy can be erected only 
on the basis of a peasant or farming class with a secure 
stake in its country. 


The Personal Enrichment of the Teacher 


Frederick M. Eliot 


OME years ago the headmaster of Eton Col- 
lege arrived at the Port of New York and 
was being examined by the immigration 
efi} authorities. In the course of the conversa- 
tion an official casually remarked that the English 
visitor was a teacher. At once there was protest. 
“T have no claim to be called a teacher. I am a 
schoolmaster. There are very few teachers.” 

Now, making all due allowance for the inac- 
curacies of stories in the public press, and even grant- 
ing the possibility that the tale is wholly apocryphal, 
it still carries an important truth that deserves careful 
and prayerful meditation by anyone who has the 
courage to attempt to “teach” a child—or an adult— 
anything. The truth is this: that in all probability 
you or I, as “‘‘teachers,”’ will learn considerably more 
out of the experience we call “‘teaching”’ than any of 
our so-called pupils, and perhaps more than all of 
them put together. Starting out with the idea that 
we are going to teach, we shall end with the conviction 
that we have been learners. There are very few 
teachers, and the chances are several million to one 
that you and I do not belong in that category. As 
Dr. Cabot once said in another connection, that is a 
very sanifying discovery. 

For it is becoming more and more plain to all of 
us that what we have called education is not a tran- 
saction in which a teacher imparts something to his 
pupils, but rather an experience through which every- 
one concerned has an opportunity to learn something. 
I recently asked a group of boys and girls—ranging in 
age from about five to about twelve—for a definition 
of aschool. The answer I received, from a boy of ten, 
still seems to me the best I have ever heard. He said 
“A school is a place where you can learn things.” 
The business of those of us who are responsible for 
the management of schools is to see to it that they are 
places where everyone who comes can learn things, 
and that is as true of the teachers as of anyone else. 
Unless the teachers in a school of religion find their 
own lives enriched by what goes on at it, unless they 
find that their own spiritual insight and awareness are 
continually growing as a result of what happens in 
the school, there is practically no chance that the pu- 
pils will be getting much that is valuable for their re- 
ligious life. I should say that the personal enrich- 


ment of the teachers is the first test of the value of 
any institution that is carried on in the name of re- 
ligious education. 

Sometimes it is worth while trying to describe 
in some detail one’s ideal for the particular enterprise 
to which one is giving the major portion of one’s 
time and energy. The ideal may be very far removed 
from the actual conditions and circumstances under 
which one is working, but only such ideals are likely 
to exert any real influence upon conduct. Now in 
the ideal school of religion which I like from time to 
time to picture in my imagination, there will be no 
hard and fast line between teachers and pupils. In- 
deed, those two words will be seldom heard. The 
membership of the school will comprise a company of 
people of widely differing ages, organized with as. 
much insight and skill as we can muster into a number 
of smaller groups for purposes of study and work and 
play and worship. Each group will be in charge of an 
adult leader, with special knowledge or skill that may 
be expected to prove useful to the group as a whole in 
planning and carrying out the particular activities 
which the group undertakes. There will be, of course, 
a general plan for the school as a whole and for each 
group within it; but all such general plans will be held 
subject to change and correction without very much 
notice. The essential thing about each group will be 
the fact that what they do together will be something 
they all enjoy doing and the results we shall expect will 
be in terms of spiritual growth through activity. 

In such a school, and in every smaller unit within 
it, the person most highly privileged will be the leader, 
because it will be the leader who will get most educa- 
tion out of it. That may seem rather rough on the 
pupils, but if the leaders are truly growing spiritually 
as a result of their activity with the group I think we 
may reasonably surmise that the others concerned are 
growing also. The personal enrichment of the teacher 
—to go back to the phrase given as the title of this. 
paper-—is likely to be accompanied by a similar process 
among the children, provided the group be a genuine 
group and not a stereotyped “‘class’’ of the conventional 
sort. 

One indication that a group is really doing co- 
operative work is to be found in the testimony of the 
leader that his plans were not carried out as originally 
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made. A few days ago, one of the best teachers in 
the school with which I am associated told me that she 
had abandoned completely the line of approach with 
which she had gone to the first meeting of the class. 
“I was very much interested,” she added, “in the 
scheme I had drawn up in advance, but it just wouldn’t 
work with that class and I had to give it up.” Another 
teacher reported to me last year, “The Babylonian 
Captivity turned out to be the subject of this term.” 
That is the sort of thing that is bound to happen at 
least once in a while, if you are going on the assump- 
tion that the class is a cooperative enterprise. It 
doesn’t mean weak-mindedness on the part of the 
teacher, but genuine understanding of his function. 

Another sign that something like real education 
has been going on is the discovery that the teacher 
has been enjoying the work. After describing in de- 
tail the method he had been using with a class of 
sixth-grade boys who had been studying the life of 
Jesus, a teacher wrote in his report: “It seemed to 
work. At least, the class showed surprising intelli- 
gence and the teacher had a very good time.” 

Of course that particular teacher had had more 
than “fa very good time” during his experience with 
the sixth-grade boys. If I were quite sure that he 
would never see these pages, I could tell you some of 
the things he learned during those months; but the 
point is that he knows what he got out of the experi- 
ence and is anxious to get more of it. For my own 
part, out of my limited personal experience in this 
sort of work, I should venture the guess that the 
greatest thing a teacher learns is humility. Lionel 
Johnson wrote: ‘We, with our little lamps of intelli- 
gence in our hands, go trembling through the sacred 
dimness, hoping to comprehend at last a little more.” 
And those words describe an attitude of mind which a 
teacher can learn, and never learn too thoroughly. 
The discovery that one is enriched by having the 
shoddy garments of self-conceit and self-righteousness 
stripped away with the ruthless swiftness of a child’s 
disconcerting candor is a wholesome discovery. To 
listen respectfully to the bombardment of questions 
which a group of youngsters can ask, given the merest 


The Campaign 


yD NIVERSALISM: a Privilege, a Power, and 
fy fs i a Necessity, was the topic employed by the 
Universalist ministers of Connecticut in 
opening the campaign for our churches. 
Each local pastor presented to his own people on 
January 5 the challenge of the Four-fold Program as 
submitted by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. On the following Sunday a state-wide 
exchange of ministers was held, when the messages 
were repeated. Reports received by the state chair- 
man, the Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, indi- 
cate that the campaign has begun in an enthusiastic 
manner. 

Not only are the people enthusiastic but the 
ministers also, as such expressions as the following re- 
veal. From the Rev. Delmar E. Trout comes the 
statement; “Had a ‘great’ time yesterday. There 
was a very good-sized and appreciative congregation. 


bit of encouragement, is to find one’s own certainties 
and dogmatisms shaken as by an earthquake; and 
that, too, is wholesome. 

The father of two young people who were coming 
at that time to our school wrote to me, some years 
ago: “Education ought to be a matter of inspiration 
and guidance. I would subject children to ‘the con- 
tagion of character’ as embodied in enthusiastic, 
broad and open-minded personalities. Subject at 
least your older students to as assorted an array of 
spontaneous, bubbling, compelling, lofty enthusiasms 
as possible.” I suppose he had his own children in 
mind when he wrote that last sentence, but I have 
often been tempted to interpret it as applying to the 
adults who are called teachers. After all, they come 
under the category of “older students’”—or should do 
so; and the “array of. spontaneous, bubbling, com- 
pelling, lofty enthusiasms,’’ which this father intended 
to serve as a picture of the ideal teacher, is, in sober 
fact, a description of the children themselves. What 
happens—or what might happen—in a school of re- 
ligion is an interchange of experience and excitement, 
as a result of which everyone concerned learns quite a 
lot. 

What any given individual gets out of it depends 
upon how much he is ready and eager to learn. Thisis 
not an area where arithmetical computations are pos- 
sible, but I suggest that the amount any person learns 
is inversely proportionate to his cocksureness. 

We have too often allowed ourselves to think of 
Sunday schools as places where adults go from a sense 
of duty to make gifts to children—gifts which the re- 
cipients are sometimes strangely reluctant to accept. 
It would come closer to the truth to reverse the rela- 
tions completely, and think of Sunday schools as 
places where adults may go to receive gifts from chil- 
dren. But still better would it be to think of them as 
places where boys and girls and adults come together to 
share the most important and delightful and exciting 
gifts in all the world, where each gives freely to every 
other, and where through giving to others each one is 
himself enriched. And that, it seems to me, is exactly 
what a church is for. 


in Connecticut 


I enjoyed the exchange very much and was glad that 
I had the honor of preaching in Bridgeport.” The 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey writes: “I had a wonderful 
visit to Stamford.” The Rev. Stanley Manning de- 
clares: “I had a fine time at Stafford, and the people 
here turned out in good numbers to hear Dr. Fischer.” 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer writes: “Glowing reports 
. .come to me.” The Rev. Harold H. Niles 
says: “The splendid congregation, intense interest 
and expressions of hearty approval of the forward- 
movement made my visit to New Haven very en- 
joyable.” Rev. Harold A. Lumsden reports that even 
though he drove twenty-five miles over a highway 
which was like a sheet of ice, he considered the effort 
worth while in view of the enthusiasm with which the 
people at Danbury received the message. Sg 
The following paragraphs, culled from the ser- 
mons preached at the opening of the campaign, give an 
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idea of what Connecticut Universalists heard on the 
first two Sundays of 1936. 

“Liberals in religion, not only those of our own 
denomination, but all forward-looking, truth-seeking 
Christians, must stress again and again the important 
fact that the religion of Jesus is practical, in fact that 
it is the only practical way of life. No individual or 
nation has ever tried Jesus’ way of love, kindness and 
justice, and found it wrong. It has been tried and 
found difficult and then been called impractical. There 
is still a need of pioneers in religion, who are anxious 
to discover not only new religious truths, but to apply 
with courage and faith the old truths of Jesus to new 
situations. For spiritual pioneers the command is 
Forward.” (Clifford D. Newton.) 

“The essence of Universalism is its liberalism, 
and the essence of liberalism is willingness to discard a 
belief and trust to the authority of experience. Having 
come into the Universalist Church from another faith, 
I see many things in it which some do not see. It 
appears to me a great religious faith. It has had and 
it has now a leavening power, an absolutely necessary 
liberalizing influence on the harsh creeds. Universal- 
ism is a privilege because of the peace of mind and soul 
which it gives us today, as it has given to men jn the 
past. Universalism is a power because it has a mes- 
sage which has kept men on their feet and which still 
sustains them. I find this in the affirmation of a be- 
lief in God as all-conquering Love, in its acceptance of 
truth ‘known or to be known,’ in its belief in the Bible 
as containing a revelation from God, and in its belief 
in Jesus as a Leader and Guide for mankind. I find 

that it is not only a power, but a power for good. In 
its assertion that good will overcome evil and in its 
belief in the life everlasting, I have found Universalism 
a religion with power.” (Harold A. Lumsden.) 

“The world of mankind has not learned nor prac- 
ticed the great truths of Universalism. Therefore, the 
Universalist Church still has a mission. Its emphasis 
upon the Love of God, the intrinsic worth of every 
human being, and the final harmony of all souls with 
God, is still needed to shape and mold the religious 
views of men. Many people claim to be Universalists, 
who are not such. It.is not Universalism simply to 
deny future and endless punishment. It is not Uni- 
versalism simply to hope that good will triumph. 
Only he is a Universalist who posits without any doubt 
the final victory of good in the human soul. Go 
with me to the South, or to the Middle West, of our 
own country, or to the various parts of the world, and 
you will find that the Universalist philosophy is 
needed and that the Universalist Church still-has a 
large task to perform. Our forefathers, the pioneers 
of Universalism, gave of themselves unstintedly for 
their faith. They had a spiritual dynamic in their 
positive convictions and in their belief that the world 
needed their message. Do we today hear their chal- 
lenge to us? Do we today dare to have their courage 
and fortitude? Do we today reveal their great love 
for God and His children? Do we today have their 
loyalty to the church?” (Delmar E. Trout.) 

“Qur Washington sessions and our General Con- 
vention trustees have sent forth to all our churches the 
ringing challenge which God gave to Moses on the 
shore of the Red Sea, ‘Tell them to go forward! 


Through all these years we have not, as a denomina- 
tion, gone forward as we ought to have gone, with our 
great, and at first unique, message, because we have 
been so afraid of ‘authority,’ so unwilling to cooperate, 
so against receiving instructions or taking orders. 
That must all be put away. Though the day for sec- 
tarianism is now waning, and we are done with con- 
troversy, let us nevertheless remember that we are 
the only avowedly liberal church in this entire city. 
Others may or may not be liberal, but we can be 
nothing less. ‘Come, let us build up the wall of Jeru- 
salem,’ our own church, right here, now. Let us give 
its message of the ‘universalism of God,’ who hath 
made of one blood all nations of men. Our faith is for 
time and for eternity, since both sides of the grave God 
must be ‘the same, yesterday, to-day, forever.’ ” 
(Harry Adams Hersey.) 

“We have passed beyond the day of theological 
controversy, except in places where the liberal in- 
fluence in religion has not made itself felt. We are not 
debating now against Congregationalists and Metho- 
dists, or trying to convert Presbyterians from the 
error of their ways, nor they us. We are working 
hand in hand with them to reach and teach the great. 
number who do not go to church at all, or very rarely, 
who are missing out of their lives so much that is not 
only beautiful and comforting, but stimulating, in- 
spiring, revealing, making for the enlargment of life, 
of experience, of personality. One of our chief tasks 
today, to put it in the slang of modern business, is 
getting publicity for God. In the clamor of many 
claims upon our attention, God does not make a noise. 
People neglect the church and religion because those 
who believe in them do so little to share the experience 
of worship with others. Farly converts to Christianity 
and early converts to Universalism were radiant with 
the joy of their new-found faith. There is no reason 
that our faith should not mean as much to us, even if 
we have not come out of paganism, infidelity, and fear. 
Our life and our church’s life can be radiant if we will 
let the power of our faith shine in and through us into 
all the world around us.”’” (Stanley Manning.) 

“Fiow do you and I think and feel concerning the 
great realities of religion? What does God mean to 
you? Whatis Christ to you? What are your attitudes 
and feeling toward your fellowmen? What is the true 
purpose of life? What is to be the outcome of it all? 
The Apostle Peter, in one of his letters, tells us to be 
able to give to any one who asks a reason for the hope 
that is in us, yet with meekness and fear. Our faith is 
one that reasonable people may accept with the cer- 
tainty that they will be able to give a reason to in- 
quiring minds for the hope that they cherish. From 
the standpoint of a Universalist, what is believed con- 
cerning God? And concerning man and life and des- 
tiny? Our answer is not the conventional and stere- 
otyped one of the creeds. It is one that is distinctive. 
When people ask us, What do you stand for? How do 
you differ, if at all, from other churches? we reply that 
it is our purpose and privilege to give to the world an 
interpretation of God, of man and of destiny in the 
light of the universal, rather than the partial, the 
limited. We profess and proclaim the Universal 
Fatherhood of God, the Universal Brotherhood of Man, 
the Universal Right Relations and Harmony ulti- 
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mately of all God’s children.” (Theodore A. Fischer.) 

“When one thinks of the hideous doctrines pro- 
claimed by all churches until 165 years ago; when one 
thinks of the fearful beliefs taught even now by many 
of the churches of Christendom; when one realizes the 
anxiety, the horror and the fear with which many 
people bow before God and gaze over the border land 
of death—then he appreciates what a privilege it is to 
be a Universalist. Universalism is the power of God 
unto salvation. It possesses the properties which, 
when manifested in effort or action, produce moral 
and spiritual change. Universalism is the power 
which can move man to establish the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. It is a pulling power, which draws 
an individual to a higher level; it is a gyroscopic 
power which enables a man to keep his balance amid 
all of the conflicting storms and emotions that swirl 
about him; it is a gravitational power which holds him 
to things which cannot be shaken and helps him to 


keep his feet upon the ground; it is a steadying power, 
a calming power, a cleansing power. A powerful re- 
ligion—a religion of possessing, moving and governing 
power—is the necessity of the world today. Who can 
doubt it? Who can look out over the world today 
with its depression and despair, its wars and woes, and 
question the necessity of Universalism? Rich beyond 
all words to describe are you who have either inherited 
or gained for yourself this blessed faith. Duty-bound 
are you to support the church which proclaims it by 
your presence at its services, as well as by every other 
means possible. Duty-bound are you to share your 
faith with others. “To whom much is given, from 
him much is required.’ That is a law of life. Like all 
spiritual and moral laws, it is a compact between God 
and the soul. You have an obligation to be dis- 
charged, a responsibility to be met, a duty to be per- 
formed. For you to be negligent is for you to fail God 
and to imperil civilization.’”” (Harold H. Niles.) 


Communism and Academic Freedom 
Granville Hicks 


OMMUNISTS who talk about academic free- 
B) dom are frequently charged with hypocrisy 
S “Aye or, at the very least, inconsistency. Com- 

munists, it is pointed out, believe in the 


O65) 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which implies the sup- 
pression of class enemies. In the Soviet Union, more- 
over, teachers are not allowed to attack the funda- 
mental principles of the Soviet form of social organiza- 


tion. Why, then, should Communists complain if 
they are suppressed in the United States or any other 
capitalist country? 

The answer is, quite simply, that no Communist 
does complain. That is, no Communist expects 
capitalists to do, voluntarily, anything but what they 
do do. The Communist is realistic, seeing the situa- 
tion exactly as it is and proposing only practical reme- 
dies for it. Far from being hypocritical or inconsistent, 
he is perfectly candid and perfectly logical. 

The Communist sees, in the first place, that, to 
all intents and purposes, there is no such thing as 
academic freedom in the United States today. Aca- 
demic freedom is the right of the teacher to express 
any opinions and engage in any activities whatsoever 
outside the classroom, and to express within the class- 
room any opinions that are, directly or indirectly, rele- 
vant to the subject he teaches, and to do these things 
without interference by the administration and with- 
out prejudice to his professional and economic stand- 
ing. 

Nothing less than this will do. Toleration of 
opinions to which there are no objections is not aca- 
demic freedom. A teacher is not free so long as there 
are any conclusions that he will be penalized for 
reaching. 

It immediately becomes obvious that in the sense 
of this definition academic freedom is virtually non- 
existent. 
ciples of academic freedom are violated only when 
some professor is discharged because of his views. 
The truth is that, for every teacher who is dismissed, 
a thousand are intimidated. At any stage in the long 


People sometimes suppose that the prin-— 


and difficult ascent from assistant-instructor to full 
professor, a teacher can be penalized for his opinions 
and have absolutely no redress. It is made perfectly 
clear that trouble-makers, 7. e., men whose views dis- 
please powerful trustees, do not get ahead, and occa- 
sional dismissals serve to drive home the lesson. 

The absence of academic freedom is felt, of 
course, only when there are teachers who want the 
right to consider the forbidden opinions. Today there 
is one field in which many teachers feel the necessity 
of being free. Cur economic system is functioning 
badly, and various alternatives to it have been sug- 
gested. The majority of college graduates, unless 
conditions change, are going out into a world in which 
they will severely suffer because of the inefficiency of 
our system of production and distribution. They are 
not fairly treated unless they are permitted to know 
not merely what can be said in favor of capitalism, 
but also what can be said against it. 

Yet this is precisely the point at which academic’ 
freedom is most commonly curtailed. In many col- 
leges religion and ethics, which used to be the dan- 
gerous subjects, can be freely discussed, but economics 
is a different matter. This is obviously because’ edu- 
cation is controlled by men whose interests are closely 
bound up with the preservation of the existing order. 
Business men dominate the board of trustees of 
practically every college in the country. They or- 
dinarily select a president who sees eye to eye with 
them; if his views happen to conflict with theirs, they 
can usually bring him into line through their control 
of endowments; if he remains obdurate, they can get 
rid of him. 

Capitalist control is too obvious to require em- 
phasis, but it should be made clear that I do not blame 
the capitalists for acting as they do. I do not blame 
them for using their authority, as by and large they do 
use it, to prevent the critical discussion of the economic | 
system. They believe that our whole civilization de- 
pends upon the maintenance of private property. 
All schemes of socialization seem to them necessarily | 
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futile and therefore dangerous. In such times as the 
present there is a real possibility that large masses 
of people might try to adopt some of these schemes. 
This, the capitalists sincerely believe, could only in- 
troduce a period of chaos, after which capitalism would 
have to be painfully restored. If such a calamity can 
be avoided by preserving the immature minds of 
college youths from the absurd doctrines of the 
demagogues, then it is no less than a social duty to see 
that education is free from heresy. 

That is the position of the capitalists, and it would 
be foolish to condemn them. It is to their interests 
and, they believe, to the interests of society that 
capitalism should not be criticized in the colleges. 
They have the power to stop criticism, and by and 
large they use it. 

On the other hand, the right to criticize capitalism 
is important to most teachers. In the first place, 
many of them have been among the sufferers from the 
present crisis of capitalism, and they have a concrete 
reason for wanting to find out why the system is 
working so badly. In the second place, socialization 
has become, thanks to the crisis, a very serious and 
pressing issue. Teachers, whatever their own views, 
find that innumerable problems regarding our form of 
social organization are constantly being raised, and 
they cannot function as teachers unless they can deal 
with these problems candidly. Even the mildest 
liberal is uncomfortable if he knows that he will be 
condemned and punished as a radical if he crosses a 
certain line. 

Teachers have, then, both practical and profes- 
sional reasons for desiring greater freedom than most 
of them now enjoy. Here is a simple conflict of in- 
terests, the majority of trustees versus the majority of 
teachers. The individual teacher is, obviously, at the 
mercy of his board of trustees, but it is a different 
matter when a large body of teachers band together. 
Teachers can have as much academic freedom as they 
are able to win, and they are not likely to have any 
more. 

This is the only realistic way in which to regard 
the problem of academic freedom, and this is the way 
in. which Communists do regard it. They do not ask 
the capitalist to surrender his special privileges for 
the sake of an abstract right called academic freedom, 
but they do urge those who have a stake in academic 
freedom to fight for it. 

Communists have a particular interest in the 
problem because they are so constantly punished for 
their convictions. And when they are discriminated 
against, non-Communists ought to come to their de- 
fense. In this particular respect, Communists want 
just what non-Communists want, the right to criticize 
the capitalist system, and Communists are actually 
fighting the battles of the others. For capitalists are 
not disturbed by Communist criticisms alone and, in 
fact, are rather indifferent to them because the number 
of Communist teachers is so small. The capitalists 
want to stop all criticism that is in any way fundamen- 
tal. The legislators with their oaths of allegiance and 
William Randolph Hearst with his editorials and all 
the patrioteering societies lump together Commun- 
ists, Socialists, pacifists, single-taxers, New Dealers, 
and liberals of every stripe. They do this, not because 
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they are ignorant but because they want to stamp out 
every form of criticism. Liberals are beginning to dis- 
cover that the right to criticize must be maintained for 
all, for, if Communists are made an exception, nothing 
is easier than to pin the label on anyone whose views 
are objectionable to the men in power. 

One distressing element in the present situation, 
when suppression is steadily growing, is the indif- 
ference of many liberals. In Massachusetts the oath 
of allegiance bill was vigorously and courageously 
fought by a large group of liberals, but in New York 
and other states similar bills were passed with scarcely 
a protest. The liberal professes to believe in academic 
freedom as an absolute good, and often condemns the 
Communist for his more relativistic attitude, but 
profession means nothing unless it finds expression in 
action. 

There is one more point. It is quite true that 
we Communists believe that capitalism can be abol- 
ished and a socialized society established only through 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. We believe that 
during the period of transition it is impossible to have 
freedom for all, and we hold that it is better to have 
freedom for the great mass of manual and mental 
laborers than to have freedom, as we do now, for a 
little group of powerful capitalists and their supporters. 
But no Communist, from Karl Marx to Joseph Stalin 
and Earl Browder, has ever regarded the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as permanent, or has ever, in the 
manner of the fascist dictators, praised dictatorship 
as a good in itself and condemned democracy as such. 

Communists desire, and believe thay are working 
for, true democracy, including real academic freedom. 
They wish there were some short-cut, some way of 
avoiding the difficult and perhaps prolonged period of 
social upheaval and class dictatorship, but they do not 
believe there is. Although they know that teachers, 
properly organized, can secure far more liberty under 
the existing system than they now have, they hold 
that academic freedom can be firmly established only 
in a just, democratic, socialized society, to which the 
struggle for power and dictatorship of the proletariat 
are the necessary prelude. 

It cannot be absolutely demonstrated, of course, 
that academic freedom will be the eventual outcome of 
socialization, but we do know that the maximum of 
liberty has been found in periods when there was the 
maximum of security. Our capitalist society, as it 
comes closer and closer to collapse, becomes more and 
more repressive. In those countries where capitalism 
has assumed the brutal form of fascism, liberty is dead. 
But if our vast resources could be liberated, as we be- 
lieve Socialism would liberate them, security would 
be possible, and with security would come the relax- 
ing of every form of external check. When economic 
problems are relegated to the secondary place to which 
man’s conquest over nature has already theoretically 
assigned them, history, as Marx once said, will begin 
on the human level, and freedom of thought and 
speech will be really possible. This you may call a 
dream, but it is not an unworthy one. 

* * * 


Freedom of speech, remarks one of our outstanding radio 
prophets, is one of our greatest boons. Another one is freedom 
of not listening.—Boston Herald. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PROFESSOR ANDREWS COMMENDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having read the remarks in The Christian Leader just out 
upon your sanctions editorial, I feel impelled to put into writing 
what I said to you in Cambridge. Iam against war. I am glad 
so many nations have outlawed it as a means of national policy. 
I am, therefore, heartily in sympathy with this combination of 
nations that is working through sanctions to make ‘‘war as a 
means of national policy’? unprofitable and impossible. Even if 
those sanctions have to change from economic to military, that 
purpose is not war but peace. We have to have our police shoot 
down criminals who menace our lives by refusing to obey the 
laws necessary to the safety of our community. 

It is hard to call Italy a ‘“‘criminal,”’ but what else can you 
call a nation that has acted as she has? Italy must be restrained 
or there will be other international criminal states. Italy must 
have justice, but she must first agree to submit herself to justice 
and consider the rights of other peoples besides those of her own. 
I regard the Italian case as much better than has yet been ad- 
mitted, but it must first be presented properly before it can re- 
ceive consideration. Italy must also throw overboard the tu 
quogue argument or any other that does not treat with full con- 
sideration the rights of others and the peace of the world. 

I congratulate you upon that editorial. 

Arthur I. Andrews. 

Arlingion, Mass. 


* * 


INVESTING OUR MONEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We Universalists believe, at least we profess to believe, in 
the doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man. We repeat this dec- 
laration with fervor on all occasions. Yet, believe it or not, we 
have some of our National Convention funds invested in a busi- 
ness concern that produces armaments, and powder—$8,354.18 
of our Universalist money invested in seventy-five shares Du 
Pont. 

Before we whoop up loyalty may I suggest that we practice 
greater loyalty to our great spiritual platforms. 

I realize that it becomes increasingly difficult for a church 
finance committee to find suitable investments, but certainly we 
should not invest our money with a firm that produces military 
explosives and small arms! 

Hotchkiss, Du Pont, Armstrong, Vickers, Creusot, Krupp, 
Hemburg, Cockerell, are not the firms which should receive money 
for investment from those who profess to believe in the Brother- 
hood of Man and the Fatherhood of God. 

I am informed by our national treasurer, A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, that less than one percent of the total income of the Dupont 
Company comes from military explosives, and that less than five 
percent in toto is accounted for by the manufacture of small 
arms. That was in 1934, but it is not true of 1935-19386, and even 
if there had been no change church money should not be invested 
with firms that manufacture explosives, arms, gas, and the like! 

How can we preach the social gospel when at the same time 
we reap Dupont profits? 

Yours for a larger loyalty to our Universalist principles. 


Cornelius Greenway. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* Ox 


NOBLE WORK IN MICHIGAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial in the Leader of December 28 entitled ““New 
Letters from the Stump Farm,” has led me to write this. Our 
small missionary society of the Farmington (Mich.) Universalist 
church has for two years or more been helping this struggling 
little woman of the Canadian northwest. One of our members 
is personally acquainted with her and has corresponded with 
her for years. Last May we had read to us one of her letters, 


after which we voted to send her ten dollars, cloth for a good dress, 
with pattern and trimming for the same. In October we sent 
her five dollars, also an overcoat for Karl. Maybe it is an “ideal 
place to raise a boy,” but we here can’t see it that way. In the 
letter we had in May she wrote that their only cow was drowned 
when the freshets came in the spring and their homestead was 
flooded. 

If any one had anything to spare, it would be most gratefully 


received by Hilda Rose, Fort Vermillion, Alberta, Canada. I° 


hope this will interest someone, as we have been very much in- 
terested, due to the personal touch of one of our members. 
Ida Steele. 
Farmington, Mich. 
* * 


LOYALTY MONTH PLAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
This year’s Loyalty Month set-up is practical, helpful, usable. 
I say let’s give it a 100 percent effectual local try-out. 
Sheldon Shepard. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * 


A RARE LIFE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I would like to tell you of a rare life if I knew the details of 
it and had space forit. Ido know that Miss Jennie C. Nicodemus 
of Summit Station, Ohio, is as nearly a “self-made” woman in 
a good sense as you can find anywhere. 

She was left an orphan at an early age, and had very little 
chance to go to school; but she has managed in her seventy-five 
years of life to secure a considerable and valuable fund of knowl- 
edge and real mental culture. 

She has spent her life wholly in the service of others, always 
for meager pay; and today she owns a tiny house in the village 
which, with its modest furnishings, is all she has in the world; 
but she is determined not to be dependent upon the public in her 
old age. 

Miss Jennie is a poet, and she stands high among the poets 
of faith, being a devoted Universalist, an earnest patriot, in the 
best sense of that term. 

During the years of heavy toil, in the midst of drudgery, and 
while caring for the sick and helpless, her poetic spirit sang. 
She has published several small volumes of most worth-while 
poems, and now a new one, “The Landing of the Coopers,’ con- 
taining about thirty-five poems besides the one which gives the 
booklet its title, which are of high merit poetically as well as of 
great interest on account of their subject matter. 

This booklet Miss Jennie is offering at seventy-five cents 
per copy. Let me assure you that when you buy it you will get 
full ‘“‘value received,” besides helping to support a noble woman 
in her declining years. 

Order from the author as above or from the writer, 

(Rev.) Martha G. Jones. 

R. D.1, Pataskala, Ohio. 

* * 
A TYPICAL TOUCHING LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending you five dollars to pay my subscription to 
June, 1936, I think it is. I am sorry to have been delinquent, 
but money is so hard to get any more that I just haven’t had it to 
pay with. But I feel I could not spend five dollars for a more 
worthy cause than to teach and spread Universalism, so am very 
happy to have five dollars to send you at the beginning of this 
new year. I like the Leader and want it always in my home. 
Though we have no church near that we can attend any more, I 
can never be anything but a Universalist in faith. I hope you 
may be able to publish the Leader as long as there is need for it. 


Eva B. Wells. 
Hanover, Indiana. 
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What Shal! We Do about War? By 
Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page. 

Capitalism and Its Rivals. By Kirby 

Page. 

(Published by Eddy and Page, 347 

Mad'son Ave., New York. 15 cents 

per copy. $1 for 12 copies, $6 per 100.) 


These excellent pamphlets offer material 
for study and discussion groups. Each of 
the problems indicated by the titles is sur- 
veyed comprehensively yet most concisely, 
with frequent reference to author ties. 
The most searching questions are raised in 
a challenging and realistic way. 

The pamphlet on war makes clear the 
threat so om‘nous today, challenges the 
reader to a personal decision and reveals 
the forces which oppose pacifist influence 
and action. The second part asks and 
briefly answers forty-one questions which 
often come up when war and peace are 
under discussion. 

The pamphlet on Capitalism and Its 
Rivals analyzes the competing economic 
philosophies, individualism, new dealism, 
fascism, communism, and the united 
front, and finally discusses the grounds on 
which we can hope for pacific and orderly 
change. This is the most important con- 
tribution made by the authors, valuable 
though the earlier analysis is as an intro- 
duction to put into the hands of members 
of a discussion group. 

The program Megsrs. Eddy and Page 
offer as a better way than violent and revo- 
lutionary steps is summarized as follows: 
“Educate, evangelize, organize, until a 
majority of the people desire to transform 
competitive capitalism into a cooperative 
commonwealth and until they have forged 
instruments with which to make their de- 
sire effective. This necessitates a triple 
organization of workers in unions, con- 
sumers in cooperative societies, and voters 
in a political party committed to this 
purpose.” Advocacy of a program of 
socialization of industry, banking, power, 
transportation and communication, ad- 
vancing within a generation toward equal- 
ization of economic privilege, is preferable, 
Eddy and Page believe, to a reliance on 
armed seizure of power. For one thing, it 
is more likely to succeed in this country. 
It involves less destruction of human 
values; and its means are more consistent 
with the ends sought. 

Eddy and Page watch developments, 
follow the literature of social philosophy 
emanating from-many quarters, and main- 
tain personal contact with leaders in many 
fields of endeavor. They are peculiarly 
qualified to prepare such book'ets and 
they: are rendering invaluable service in 
afsacrificial spirit. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Songs and Services for Children 


The Beacon Song and Service Book. 
(Beacon Press. $1.00. For 25 or more, 
90 cents per copy.) 


This surely will be for years to come a 
model hymn and service book for the 
junior church and Sunday school. In 
selection of materials, arrangement, for- 
mat, and in the philosophy of worship 
underlying the editorial work of Miss 
Ruth E. Bailey, Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, 
Miss Gertrude Taft, and Miss Katharine 
I. Yerrinton, there is a distinction worthy 
of the great importance of the enterprise. 
The soundest modern thought about chil- 
dren’s expression of religion is represented 
in all features of the book, and at the same 
time there is an organic bond between the 
elements of worship ‘n this book and the 
inheritance of liberal Christianity. 

Very competent specialists in liturgi- 
ology and hymnology have given their 
counsel, and anumber of people thoroughly 
familiar with the needs to be met have co- 
operated in producing the most satisfying 
book for children’s use in worship. 

There are interesting experiments in 
the selection of words for hymnology, and 
only time will tell how far these are suc- 
cessful. But at every point the editors 
have had in mind what children really can 
use to their spiritual profit. 

This book will be widely welcome. We 
hope effort will be made to bring it to the 
attention of churches beyond the bounda- 
ries of the denomination which has pro- 
duced it. 


ES * 
Dramatics in the Church School 
Ventures in Dramatics. By Hulda 
Niebuhr. (Scribners. $1.75.) 


Miss Niebuhr has felt the need of 
dramatic material suited to church school 
pupils from ten to fifteen years old. They 
have outgrown the play-motivated dramat- 
ies of the juniors and are not yet ready for 
the more elaborate plays prepared for 
“young people.” Pupils of this age “‘want 
to express themselves adequately to a 
listening group, and the activities which will 
appeal to them are those whch are mean- 
ingful to themselves and their comrades. 
Miss Niebuhr’s introduction shows that 
she has a penetrating understanding of 
young adolescents and senses both the 
possibilities and the risks of drama as a 
means of religious educatoin. 

One play is based on the ideas in the 
famous ‘‘Re-thinking Missions” report, the 
scene set in Nigeria. This arose naturally 
as a young native African who had been 
studying in this country announced that 
he had to return home. The school which 
had welcomed him as a teacher planned the 
play asa surprisefor him. Another utilizes 
an incident in David’s life. Another 
fitted into a Palm Sunday service, the 
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next expressed children’s questions at 
Thanksgiving time about good and evil. 
The parable of the talents, the life of 
Livingstone, race segregation in the 
schools, and the building of the Temple 
provide themes for other plays and play- 
lets. Only a selection has been mentioned 
from the list of nineteen. 

Miss Neibuhr explains how each play 
developed out of a situation, what prob- 
lems arose as it was planned and produced. 
There are not many detailed suggestions, 
the production problems being different 
from school to school. 

Boys and girls will feel that plays like 
these deal with the realities, not with a 
life that is remote and religious in only a 
conventional sense of the word. 

Doubtless the success of these plays de- 
pended in the first instance upon the 
skilled leadership and the sane approach 
contributed by Miss Niebuhr. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


The annual get-together of the men’s 
clubs of the various churches of Ports- 
mouth, with a roast beef supper, was held 
in the Universalist church vestry Jan. 22. 
The speaker was Jack Frost, columnist for 
a Boston paper. 

Dr. Grose of Concord announces the pro- 
gram for Loyalty Month under way, the 
young people leading off. Included will be 
a parish visitation and every member 
canvass. Coincidentally the mid-winter 
conference of the Universalist ministers of 
New Hampshire will be held at the Phenix 
Hotel, Jan. 80 and 31, and a state-wide 
meeting with supper at the church on the 
evening of the 30th, to be attended by Dr. 
Macpherson and Dr. Etz. 

The Messenger of the Woodsville church 
tells us of the young people’s program and 
the minister’s sermon topics for Loyalty 
Month, and also this: ‘“Any parents who 
can, and do not, attend church next Sun- 
day, should be severely censured by their 
children.” 

We quote from the Nashua bulletin what 
Mr. Blair has to say to his people: ‘‘Let’s 
be different. Pick out the good points in 
the church and talk about them whenever 
you get a chance, and, like Napoleon, if 
you do not see an opportunity, make one. 
The best advertising for a firm in business is 
the talk of its satisfied customers. Talk 
your church up! When you are inclined 
to find fault, just be different. Change 
your tactics, face about. It is perfectly 
all right to point out errors, to offer sug- 
gestions, to criticize constructively; but 
all this is different from fault-finding. 
Criticize to help, not to hinder! Let the 
spirit of Christ Jesus govern even here. 
He came not to destroy, but to save, to 
complete, to make perfect.” 

(Continued on page 158) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston,. Mass. 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE COM- 
MITTEE MEETS 


An all day session of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee was held at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Friday, Jan. 24. 
Every member of the committee was pres- 
ent and most interesting reports were re- 
ceived and discussed. Mrs. Wilkins re- 
ports more interest and response to the 
Stocking Project than ever before.. The 
total to date has passed the $550 mark, and 
many Circles have not been heard from yet. 
When the little stocking is returned full of 
dimes or bills (for there is no limit to the 
amount you can enclose in the stocking) you 
have the satisfaction of knowing you are 
sharing in a very great and growing project. 

With snow on the ground, the Commit- 
tee discussed plans for Flag Day, which 
comes on Sunday this year, and so it was 
voted to observe Open House Day at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace on Saturday, 
June 13, 1936. This will make it possible 
for many of our men to visit the Birthplace, 
and also many of our Clara Barton Guild 
girls and members of the Y. P. C. U. 

ae 
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INSTITUTES 


Here are two dates to mark on your 
calendar: 

July 6-14: Interdenominational Missionary 
Conference at Northfield, Mass. Great 
addresses. Personal contact with out- 
standing leaders in World Friendship. 

Aug. 8-15: Women’s Missionary Institute 
at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. Classes. 
Demonstrations. Discussions. All are 
planned to help you enjoy your next 
year’s work in your home church. 

Linjoy, because you have such a fund of 
inspiration and new ideas. Begin now to 
plan to attend one or both of these. 


58 


A NEW VOICE AT OUR INSTITUTE 


Miss Sallie Wilkins of North Carolina 
is to be one of the faculty members at our 
Women’s Institute at Ferry Beach! This 
is an announcement which will start our 
New England women, and, we hope, some 
even farther away, planning the ways and 
means to attend, and marking the date on 
their calendars. The date, as we have just 
told you, is Aug. 8-15, in case you wish to 
mark it now. 

Convention goers know that Sallie 
Wilkins is one of the outstanding young 
women from the Clinton Circuit, Rev. Or- 
dell Bryant’s extensive parish in the coast- 
al region of North Carolina. Her home is 
at Rose Hill. She is a college girl with a 
few years’ experience in teaching. She 
holds important offices in their State Con- 
vention and in their Women’s. Universalist 
Missionary Association, and has taught in 
the Institutes at White Lake and Shelter 
Neck. She is a person of charming per- 
sonality, as all will testify who have met 


her at Conventions. To associate with her 
for a week will be to know and understand 
our work in North Carolina better than ever 
before, and to have added to your list of 
friends onewhom you will be proud to know. 

The exact content of her course will de- 
pend somewhat upon the courses to be of- 
fered at Northfield, but it will be along the 
line of ‘Missionary Motives and Meth- 
ods.” Miss Wilkins plans to attend the 
Missionary Conference at Northfield, 
July 6-14. In the three weeks which inter- 
vene between the two Institutes we shall 
want to help her see as much as possible of 
historic New England. 


Do plan to hear the new voice at the 
Ferry Beach Institute—and let us tell you 
confidentially it is a pleasing voice, with 
just the right Southern accent. 

Ethel T. Manning, 
Chairman of Institutes. 


k * 


DEDICATION DAY 


Let us not forget this day. The Massa- 
chusetts Committee is busily at work pre- 
paring the service and program for the ob- 
servance of the day, and the material will 
be ready for distribution by the first of 
February. Send for samples to 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

It is a great opportunity for all Univer 
salist women. Be sure that it is observed. 
in your church. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM THE NEW HANDBOOK 


The following excerpts from the re- 
cently published Y. P. C. U. Haridbook 
will bring to the minds of many of the 
former unioners recollections of days spent 
in Y. P. C. U. activity, and will give the 
members of today some historical facts 
about the organization. 

The Young People’s Christian Union 
was organized in Lynn, Mass., on Oct. 22, 
1889, with 133 representatives from thir- 
teen states and sixty-two societies present. 

The name Young People’s Christian 
Union was officially adopted Aug. 19, 1891. 

The Universalist Union was the first 
official organ of the Y. P. C. U. It had 
been published for two years previous to 
the organization of the Y. P. C. U. by a 
group of enthusiastic young men in and 
around Rochester, N. Y., among whom 
were Rev. L. B. Fisher, then pastor at 
Rochester, and James D. Tillinghast, who 
was elected first secretary of the Union. 

Onward came into existence in Decem- 
ber, 1898. 

In 1892, a recommendation was adopted 
at the National Y. P. C. U. Convention at 
Reading, Pa., urging that one Sunday in 
the year be set apart ‘for special service 
and prayer for the success of the work.” 
This was actually the birth of “Young 
People’s Sunday,’’ which since its first ob- 
servance on Jan. 29, 1898, has become an 
established day in our calendar. 

A Y. P. C. U. Handbook was recom- 
mended at the Harriman Convention in 
1894. 

Rev. Q. H. Shinn was elected National 
Organizer of the Y. P. C. U. at the Wash- 
ington Convention in 1893, and spent six 
months organizing new unions, and then 
resigned to accept the position of Genera] 
Missionary for the Universalist General 
Convention. 

The largest attendance of official dele- 
gates at a Y. P. C. U. Convention was at 
Boston in 1895, when 606 were registered. 


‘In 1899 the registered attendance at, 


the Lynn Decennial Jubilee Convention 
was 1,587, although but 488 were’ ac- 
credited delegates. 

The membership of the National Y. P. 
C. U. in 1890 was composed of the foilow- 
ing societies: 

. P. Society of Christian Endeavor 33 
. P. Christian Union 12 
P. Missionary Association 9 
P. Christian Alliance Ds 
P. Missionary Society 1 
P. Society for Christian Work 1 
P. Society for Christian Culture 1 
P. Society for Christian Union and 
Endeavor ik 
Yo Pewnion it 
1 
1 
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Y. P. Guild 

Christian Helpers 

Lend a Hand Club 

Sixty-four societies with estimated mem- ° 
bership of 3,084. 

The highest membership was reached in 
1895, when 486 unions reported 15,400 
members. Two years later we had 475 
unions with 15,174 members. In 1925 
we had 131 unions and 3,278 members, 
while in 19384 we reported ninety-seven 
senior and junior unions with an approxi- 
mate membership of 1,735. 

The Nashua, N. H., union in 1908 had 
191 members, the largest membership 
ever recorded by a local union. 


He 


We feel certain that many of the former 
members of the Y. P. C. U. will wish to 
have copies of the Handbook, which was 
published in May, 1935. It contains much 
on the work of the organization as it has 
been carried on in the past, lists of past 
officers, missionary projects, funds of the 
organization, tells about the present work 
of the Union and gives suggestions to local 
groups. . 

Orders should be sent to the National 
Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Price per copy is 25 cents. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., 


OFFERING os 
ee 


e 


We Flak ce alk: we Tia eer: 
And now let’s save some coins to send 
A gift to boys and girls in need, 

‘To show that we are friends indeed. — 


General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 rete Se ee one 


Is your school participating in the American Friendship Offering 


con Feb. 9? 


Envelopes bearing the sketch above have 


DR. ETZ SPEAKS FOR SUFFOLK 


The Suffolk School was started for the 
purpose of preparing Negro boys and girls 
for life and leadership. It was a practical 
expression of the Gospel of Universal 
Brotherhood and Service. It has con- 
tinued to fulfill this purpose all through 
the years. The record of its graduates for 
good citizenship has been remarkable. 
Its alumni have developed into teachers, 
business men and leaders among their 
people. The training given by the school 
is an important contribution to the morals 
and the morale of the community which 
it serves. I am happy to commend the 
hard, self-sacrificing service rendered by 
Mrs. Willis and her staff, and to commend 
this project as a practical, constructive 
service which our churches and church 
schools are rendering. 

Roger F. Hiz. 


* * 


THE NEGRO SPIRITUAL. 


The Spiritual had its beginning in the 
heart of th. Negro as he labored in the 
fields of the South. These songs are out- 
bursts of religious fervor, and in many 
cases are influenced by conditions which 
surrounded the people in whose minds 
they were born. 

They are called Spirituals, Jubilees, 
Melodies, Folk Songs. TEither name is 
correct. They are called Jubilees because 
of the ray of hope that is expressed in 
each. Regardless of how sad the song 
might be, or how miserable the conditions 
surrounding its birth, there is always found 
in it a definite pointing to a great day of 
Jubilee when all sadness will be turned into 
gladness. They are called Spirituals be- 
cause of the deep religious feeling they ex- 
press. They are called Melodies because 
of the striking melody built upon a scale 
that was originated by the slaves. When 


been sent to every guperinnengent 


a new song was born it usually fo with 
a new melody hummed by one person. 
After the tune was caught, the whole group 
or congregation would join in, increasing 
the strength of the melody and adding 
harmony. These songs are called Folk 
Songs because they satisfy the scientific 
definition of Folk Song. 

The Negro Spirituals express a sym- 
pathy of feeling between words and music 
not always found even in the compositions 
of learned musicians. For instance, the 
orig nators of these songs would never 
have taken words such as ‘‘Nobody Knows 
de Trouble I See” and set them to a happy 
tune like ‘‘Every Time I Feel the Spirit.” 
In every instance words and music har- 
monize; and herein lies real artistry. 

Some of these songs are sad and some 
are happier. This is true because of the 
difference in living conditions of the people 
who originated them. In different sec- 
tions there are different interpretations, 
different words and slightly varying melo- 
dies of songs that originally were the same. 
This is true because at first the songs were 
not written down, but were carried from 
place to place in the minds of the Negroes, 
and very frequently a new condition 
caused a slight change of the song. 

These songs are deeply religious and 
should not be sung in such a way as to 
eause laughter or ridicule. Instrumental 
accompaniment always spoils the effect of 
the songs, and sometimes robs them of 
their identity. 

The Spirituals show the character of 
the people in whose hearts they originated. 
Though composed in the days of slavery 
as expressions of the heartache of servitude 
and the longing for freedom, they reveal 
no trace of bitterness or revenge, but 
only the virtues of faith, hope and love. 
Perhaps it is this fact that gives the Spirit- 
uals the soul-stirring power that has made 


Boston 


them popular around the world. (Fred- 
erick Hall, Director of Music, Clark Uni- 
versity, Atlanta.) 


CLOTHING NEEDED AT SUFFOLK 


Extreme poverty is the lot of some of the 
families whose children attend our schoo] at 
Suffolk. That the causes of this, many of 
them, should be removed we well know. 
Yet we also know that socia! changes come 
slowly. 

Meanwhile here are small children and 
growing boys and girls in need, with home 
conditions such that there is little money 
available for what we would call necessi- 
ties. Mrs. Willis, out of her own pocket, 
supplies some things, such as hot soup on 
extremely cold days (and the South has 
had many of these this year) and a warm 
place to stay before and after school hours. 
When it comes to clothing the needs are 
not so easily met. 

Could some of you help out here? We 
are sure that assembling a box of clothes 
would not be too difficult a task for in- 
terested persons in a number of our 
churches. Old coats of all sizes, sweaters, 
boys’ suits (these are seldom sent but 
greatly needed), underwear and warm 
clothing of all kinds, shoes and rubbers— 
anything and everything that boys and 
girls in other places wear should he avail- 
able for these youngsters, but often is not. 

Your interest and helpfulness in meeting 
this need will be greatly appreciated, not 
only by the boys and girls themselves, but 
by Mrs. Willis and the other two teachers 
who are doing all they can to solve their 
problems but who cannot meet this one 
without assistance from others who care. 
Address your box to Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 
179 Tynes St., Suffolk, Va. 
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FOLKS AND FACTS 


A new venture at Tufts College was 
the holding of three Christmas vesper 
services in Crane Chapel for all college 
students who wished to attend. The set- 
ting is an admirable one for such gather- 
ings. The deep crimson hangings at the 
windows and the soft candle light helped 
to create an atmosphere for Christmas 
meditation. The leaders of these vesper 
services were Rey. Martin P. Davidson, 
chaplain for students, Christ Church, 
Cambridge, Miss Susan M. Andrews of the 
G. 8. S. A. staff, and Dr. Lee S. McCol- 
lester, Tufts College chaplain. 


In the course of their history, the Jews 
have many times changed their language. 
In the days of Christ Aramaic was their 
daily language, the Hebrew of the Bible 
being already a written language only. 
Aramaic and Greek were retained up to the 
seventh and eighth centuries, when largely 
replaced by Arabic. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


The most significant 
item of news we have 
to report this week 
and the most inter- 
esting, too, perhaps, 
is the way in which sev- 
eral leading churches 
in the eastern part of 
the state have recently 
gone about the matter 
of selecting their new ministers. The 
method used and the success of the method 
have been sufficiently unique to warrant 
our telling Universalists everywhere the 
story of these achievements. The plan 
had its first trial in the spring and early 
summer in Braintree, where Rev. G. H. 
Leining was elected as pastor. We have 
told this before, but it will bear repeating, 
for the other churches followed the lead 
of Braintree, and are just as pleased with 
their action asis Braintrze. No candidates 
were heard. A large, representative com- 
mittee was selected. Then th’s big com- 
mittee chose seven members and commis- 
sioned the seven to look up the best and 
strongest of the ministers available, wheth- 
er applicants for the pastorate or not. 
The smaller committee went conscientious- 
ly at its task. Mr. Leining, for instance, 
was not an applicant, but his church was 
visited and he was heard upon several 
occasions. The visiting committee was 
unanimous and enthusiastic in offering its 
recommendation to the larger group. This 
group presented Mr. Leining for election. 
His appearance in the Braintree pulpit 
upon the final Sunday of May was under- 
stood as his acceptance. By the way, Mr. 
Leining was formally installed in a service 
held on Wednesday evening, Jan. 29. 

Four other churches, looking for settled 
leaders, have used essentially the method 
employed at Braintree. These churches 
are Arlington, Melrose, Gloucester, and 
Salem. In each case a pulpit committee 
was chosen, and instructed to consider a 
list of those who were applicants or of those 
suggested by officials and trusted and un- 
prejudiced friends. The only man heard 
in this way at Arlington was Rev. Robert 
Marshall Rice, assistant to Dr. Shutter at 
the Church of the Redeemer in Minneap- 
olis. Mr. Rice has been elected at Arling- 
ton. He accepts and will begin his new 
pastorate at an early date. 

The pulpit of the Gloucester church has 
had supply preachers through November, 
December, and most of January. The 
committee has had before it the names of a 
dozen or more of our ministers. One of 
these has been selected by the committee, 
and his name will be presented to the so- 
ciety probably before this letter is printed. 
This man, by invitation of the committee, 
preached in Gloucester, Jan. 19. It was a 
very stormy day in these parts, but a 


larger congregation was present than has 
been seen in the old Independent Christian 
Church for many weeks. 

Melrose, upon recommendation, has 
elected Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem, 
who began his pastorate on the first Sun- 
day of January.’ Mr. Nichols was installed 
in a beautiful service in the Me'rose church 
on Wednesday evening, Jan. 15. 

Mr. Nichols’ departure from Salem led 
the Salem church to select its committee of 
investigation and recommendation at once. 
That committee has attended to its duties, 
and, as in Gloucester, Salem has invited a 
well-known younger minister to preach in 
its pulpit on Feb. 2 and 9. 

The fine feature in this method of pro- 
cedure will be seen at once by those ex- 
perienced in such affairs. ‘There is here 
no scramble and no competition. The 
man elected has been locked up in his own 
parish, city, or town. He is recommended 
more largely upon his record and the tes- 
timony of those who know him than upon 
eloquent preaching or efforts of friends. 

These places cared for, Brockton now is 
about to enter the lists. Rev. Henry C. 
Ledyard wi!l close his pastorate with the 
end of February and will remove to Lan- 
sing, Michigan. The Brockton church, 
after hearing of the way Braintree, Arling- 
ton, Salem, Melrose, and Gloucester have 
worked, has chosen a committee to find the 
best possible minister to suggest to the 
parish. This committee is made up of Dr. 
Grace Morrison Poole, Mrs. Josephine 
Merrill, Warren S. Shaw, Carl Nordling, 
Henry Favor, Carleton B. Howland, and 
Leonard Paulson. 

In this connection we may report that 
the church in Southbridge has chosen Mr. 
E. Christian Westphalen, a theological 
student at Tufts College, to serve as minis- 
ter for the remainder of the church season, 


Vermont and 


Andover.—Francis Farrar was elected 
one of the superintendents of the Peaseville 
Community Church school, Dec. 29. The 
community Christmas was held at the 
Simonsville Union Church Dec. 22. 

Barnard.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent made a number of calls here Dec. 
8. 

Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams was in 
charge of the candlelight service and 
“Nativity Play” pantomime, Dec. 22, 
of the fantasy in five scenes entitled ‘‘Christ- 
mas Windows,” given by the church 
school, and of the Watchnight service en- 
titled ‘“The Burning of the Chaff,’’ Dec. 31. 
The Guild was entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams Dec.13. Mrs. Ruth Quimby, 
nurse and social worker of the Red 
Cross, spoke on Public Health Nursing, 
to the Torchbearers, Dee. 15. The Mission 


to the summer vacation at the end of June. 
Student pastors are now serving in Quincy, 
West Somerville, Chelsea, Assinippi, and 
Springfield Second, as well as in South- 
bridge, and those thus serving are William 
C. Abbe, Thomas A. Sinclair, Henry A. 
Schooley, Hartwell Daley, and Robert 
Barber. 

The church in Marion has met with a 
great loss in the recent death of William 
Gurney. Mr. Gurney was not only a life- 
long Universalist, but he was the kind of 
Universalist whom any Christian church 
would be honored to own. “‘He lived his 
religion,” his minister, Rev. Harry L. 
Thornton, says. ‘The church will miss 
him and the community will miss him.” 
It is men of his kind who make the king- 
dom of heaven on earth a reality. 

By the will of the late Miss Ellen M. 
Goldsmith of Gloucester, the six churches 
of Rockport will each receive the gift of 
$500. One of these churches is the Uni- 
versalist church, of which Rev. George M. 
Gerrish is the pastor. Miss Goldsmith 
left a like sum of $500 to the Federated 
Church in Pigeon Cove. That church is a 
combination of Congregationalists and 
Universalists. 

This item naturally suggests that the 
Boston Herald of Jan. 23 carried the story 
of the munificent bequests of Miss Belle 
Hunt, a resident of Boston and Beverly. 
The total of her gifts to institutions and 
friends runs up above the million mark. 
One of the institutions to receive $25,000 
is the Franklin Square House. While 
this 1s not a denominational enterprise, 
every Universalist will recall that it was 
Dr. George L. Perin who.raised the funds 
which purchased and established the 
Franklin Square House, and Universalist 
laymen and ministers are conspicuous in 
the administration of this House at the 
present time. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Quebec Letter 


Circle met with Mrs. H. A. Richardson, 
Dec. 27, when a short play, “The Child- 
hood of Clara Barton,” was given. A 
junior choir was organized Dec. 12. The 
third annual Italian supper, Dec. 19, at- 
tended by 150, was served by the men of 
the church, Peter Puricelli as chef and Will 
Reynolds as direttore di sali. Homer C. 
Ladd was chosen one of the Barre City 
Hospital Corporation at the annual meet- 
ing Dec. 9. Mayor John A. Gordon, re- 


cently a teacher in the church school, has: 


been receiving considerable favorable pub- 


licity in the Burlington Free Press, Rut- 
land Herald and other journals for his 


efficiency in administration. 

Bellows Falls.—Miss Ruth Downing, 
our missionary in Japan, spoke at the third 
service here in the School of Missions. 
Rey.. Edwin Thornton, Federated Church 
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-of Townshend, spoke at the church school 

cabinet meeting Dec. 2. Miss Charlotte 
Blood, back from her college in Kentucky 
for the holidays, spoke to the Fellowship 
Group, Dec. 22. 

Bethel.—The parishioners presented 
Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Harvey with a fine 
radio at Christmas. Mr. Harvey and the 
Boy Scouts set up the community Christ- 
mas tree in Depot Square. There was a 
Christmas cantata Sunday evening, Dec. 
‘22. The three-act mystery play, ‘The 
Hermit’s House,” was given by the Players 
of the United Church, Dec. 13. A letter 
by airmail from Miss Irene Cushing to 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Cushing, 
told of her arrival in Mexico City, on her 
tour of Mexico and southwestern United 
States. 

Brattleboro.—Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt was 
a teacher in the Community School of 
Religious Leadership Training here, the 
course being ‘‘A Christian Approach to 
International Affairs.’ A pageant, “‘Vi- 
sion and Fulfillment,’ was given in the 
church on Christmas Sunday morning. 

Burlington. — Rev. S. E. Myers 
preached on ‘Plato and Jesus’? Dee. 1. 
On Laymen’s Sunday, Dee. 8, Prof. Ralph 
M. Holmes of the University of Vermont, 
president of the local League, gave the 
Sunday morning discourse on ‘The Ex- 
perimental Method.”’ Mr Myers has been 
-elected to the board of visitors of the 
Mary Fletcher Hospital. He spoke Dec. 9 
at the Methodist Men’s Social Union. 
The church school carried out plans of 
giving to the needy at Christmas. The 
Channing Youth Forum, organized for 
the discussion of every-day problems, 
personal, local, national and interna- 
tional, is sponsored by J. Hervey Macom- 
ber, Jr., Senator Alfred H. Heininger, 
Miss Elin Anderson, Prof. Daniel B. Car- 
roll, Prof. Milton H. Aldrich and other 
leaders of the church. Ona recent Sunday, 
Prof. Edwin H. Reeder, of the department 
of education at the University of Vermont, 
spoke on “Is Democracy a Failure?” Leon 
D. Latham, Sr., prominent lawyer and 
political leader, one of the laymen, was in 
an accident Dec. 25, his automobile being 
struck by a C. V. R. R. train. He is now 
recovering from the injuries. 

Cavendish.—Mrs. Jane Butler was 
elected president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
Dee. 11, Miss Lora Blood and Mrs. Lydia 
Atherton vice-presidents, Miss Ella Bart- 
lett secretary, and Miss Nellie Adams 
treasurer. 

East Bethel.—Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached here Dec. 8 and 22. 

East Calais.—Carroll J. Lamb, clerk 
of the parish, is recovering from pneumo- 
nia. Mr. Lamb is the local postmaster. 

East Montpelier.—The religious group 
known as the Standard Church is holding 
meetings in the old brick church, which 
was the center of Universalist meetings for 
so many years a good while ago. The re- 
ligious liberals who attend church at all 


go either to Montpelier or to North Mont- 
pelier. Mrs. Albertie S. Phillips Dudley, 
who for a few years was one of our preach- 
ers, lives here. 

Felchville-—The Methodist and Uni- 
versalist churches unitedin a community 
Christmas party Dec. 20. 

Gaysville.—Rev. Will C. Harvey spoke 
here Dee. 1, 15 and 29. 

Glover.—Rev. Donald B. Howard has 
one parishioner who sets an example for 
all retired ministers: Rev. Milo S. Eddy, a 
former Methodist minister. 

Guilford.—Rey. and Mrs. Owen R. 
Washburn have moved into their new 
home built for them during the summer, 
on Federal Highway No. 5. Mr. Wash- 
burn wil] give most of his time to literary 
work. 

Hartland.—Rey. Warren B. Hall of 
the South Church at Windsor, spoke at 
the afternoon candlelight service, Dec. 22. 

Huntingville, Que.—Rey. Robert L. 
Weis has made a great many calls, forty 
on parishioners here, and 210 at North 
Hatley, since he began his work in Sep- 
tember. 

Jacksonville.—The Convention Super- 
intendent spoke here Dec. 1 on ‘‘The Open 
Bible and Spiritua! Liberty,’’ in observance 
of the 400th anniversary of the printing 
of the first English Bible, and in the 
evening the church joined with others in 
a union service at the Wilmington Congre- 
gational church, Rev. Ralph G. English, 
minister. Mr. Pennoyer gave some sug- 
gestions to the Community Young People’s 
Society, and he had a meeting of former and 
of new workers for the Sunday school and 
planned for the opening of the school on 
the following Sunday. Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
E. Harrington, both teachers in the high 
school, are cooperating. The officers 
chosen, Dec. 1, are: Superintendent, Wil- 
bur S. Potter; associate superintendent, 
Guy E. Harrington; secretary-treasurer, 
Clarence H. Potter. Elwin Stetson cele- 
brated his ninety-second birthday recently. 

Montpelier.—Rev. Dayton T. Yoder 
preached sermons on the life of Jesus during 
December. The attendance at Sunday 
morning worship has increased since sum- 


mer over forty percent, as compared with . 


the same period the preceding year. The 
pageant play, “The Perfect Ring,” was 
given by the Sunday school Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 22, directed by Miss Louie 
Clark. The Misses Carrie G. and Edith 
Hollister were hostesses to the Woman’s 
Alliance, Dec. 17, when an international 
program was carried out. The Theater 
Guild entertained a large assembly at its 
open meeting in the social rooms Dee. 11. 
His former neighbors here are pleased to 
learn of the progress of Carroll McKinstry 
as organist at Unity Church, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Morrisville.—The sermon at the Christ- 
mas Sunday morning service was by Ralph 
E. Noble, of Barre, State Superintendent 
of high schools, and Cyril Dodd of St. Al- 


bans was the soloist. Miss Mary E. 
Moody, recently moderator of the parish, 
is spending several months in the Barbadoes 
Islands. Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Ober and 
son Harold are in Florida for the winter. 
Mr. Ober was recently chairman of the 
board of trustees. The chapel choir of 
Goddard Junior College sang in town 
Dee. 15. 

Northfield.—Rev. G. H. Howes gave 
the sermon Dec. 10 at the Ministers’ 
Monday Club of Barre, in the Congrega- 
tional church. There was a Christmas 
candlelight service Sunday evening, Dec. 
22. Superintendent Charles P. McKnight 
spoke at the Chamber of Commerce, Dec. 
9. The Elijah Paine Chapter, D. A. R., 
was entertained Dec. 18, by the Children 
of the American Revolution, under the di- 
rection of their organizer and leader, Mrs. 
Inez Woodbury, who is also one of the 
vice-presidents of our Central Association 
and a devoted liberal churchwoman. The 
program was an international one. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. Robert L. 
Weis conducted christening services Dec. 
15 and 22. He reports that he likes the 
place and the people better and better 
the longer he stays, and the writer happens 
to know that the people have the same at- 
titude toward the minister. He was given 
a short vacation during the holiday period. 
One of the notable events here was the 
oyster supper given by the Ladies’ Guild of 
St. Barnabas’ Anglican Church and the 
Ladies’ Aid of the Universalist church, for 
the benefit of the treasuries of both 
churches. This was initiated by Mr. Weis’ 
predecessor and is continued under him. 
During the stay of one Church of England 
rector this united enterprise had to be dis- 
continued, but under Rev. Mr. Pye the 
undertaking was revived with the support 
of all. 

North Montpelier. — Another good 
work supported by Rev. Walter J. Coates 
is the movement for closer cooperation 
with the Vermont Department of Educa- 
tion in the improvement of schools, and at 
the meeting of over forty directors and 
superintendents of schools of Washington 
and Orange Counties, at Barre, Dec. 19, 
he was elected president of the Schoo] Di- 
rectors’ Association then organized. 

Proctorsville-—Mrs. Sarah J. Pollard 
died Noy. 1, 1935, aged ninety-four. She 
was born at Plymouth, April 8, 1841, and 
moved to Proctorsville in 1864. She was 
the widow of Don C. Pollard, who died 
in 1921. She was an aunt of President 
Calvin Coolidge, and mother of Park H. 
Pollard, chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee and head of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation of Vermont, also of 
Dallas F. Pollard of Burlington. She was 
a devoted Universalist and a fine type of 
woman. 

Richmond.—Rey. W. R. Blackmer 
spoke at Hinesburg Dec. 2. The four 
hundredth anniversary of the English 
Bible was observed Dec. 1. Blossom F. 
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Goodrich has been elected superintendent 
of the Sunday school and Kathryn Wort- 
heim president of the Y. P. S. C. E. The 
young people did the calling in connection 
with the collection of the cent-a-meal 
boxes for missions. Mrs. Pearl Potter 
Goodrich spoke at the annual meeting of 
the Louise M. Smiley Circle of King’s 
Daughters, Dec. 4. 

Rochester.—Rev. John O. Long was 
preacher at Hancock Village and at Han- 
cock Branch School, Dec. 1 and 29, and 
at Granville Dec. 8, and held a candlelight- 
ing service here Sunday evening, Dec. 22. 
A choir has been organized in the Sunday 
school, and attractive curtains have been 
purchased to separate the classes. Mr. 
and Mrs. F. O. Kennedy are in Florida for 
the winter. 

Rutland.—The Convention Superin- 
rendent preached here Dec. 15. Other 
speakers have been: Dec. 1, Rev. Gray 
McClintock, the author and radio broad- 
caster; Dec. 8, Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, director 
of Goddard Junior College, on ‘‘Education 
and American Democracy;” and Dec. 22 
and 29, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of Tufts 
College. Among the guests of honor at 
the fourth annual Christmas party for the 
needy, held in the dining hall of Riverside 
Reformatory, Dec. 28, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Cola J. Cleveland. C. Vance Allyn of 
the high school, spoke to the Men’s Club 
Dec. 12, on ‘Touring Yellowstone National 
Park.” Prof. I. R. Hobby spoke to the 
Woman’s Club Dec. 10 on International 
Relations. Mrs. E. C. Bingham was 
elected president at the annual meeting 
of the Ladies’ Aid, Dec. 18, and the annual 
bazaar was held Dec. 4 and 5. 

St. Johnsbury.—Over 200 people 
gathered at Woodbury Memorial Hall, 
Dec. 17, to celebrate the golden wedding 
day of Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Kellogg. 
Mr. Kellogg and Nellie E. Quimby were 
married at Concord by Rev. Leroy F. 
Fortney. Mr. Kellogg is one of the church 
trustees here. Rev. T. W. Horsfield and 
Arthur F. Stone, moderator of the village, 
gave talks, and George C. Felch, clerk of 
the church, presented the couple a purse in 
behalf of many friends. The. annual 
meeting of the Ladies’ Circle was held 
Dec. 26 and Miss Sarah Dalton was 
elected president. 

South Woodstock.—The Convention 
Superintendent attended the session of the 
Community Sunday school here Dec. 8 
and assisted in plans. 

Springfield.—Rev. H. EH. Latham has 
planned Sunday school lessons from the 
Bible. Mrs. E. R. Hunting has been 
chosen secretary and field worker of the 
Springfield Mutual Benefit Association, a 
significant health insurance movement 
financed from the Thompson Fund of 
Brattleboro and by public-spirited neigh- 
bors in the church and community. The 
Girls’ Friendly Society will use the pro- 
ceeds from their roast beef supper, at- 
tended by over 250, to help Vermont crip- 


pled, the blind, neglected children and 
other philanthropies. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Dec. 8 and 22, 
Rev. Anne Scambler Dec. 15, and Rev. 
Arthur G. Scambler Dec. 1 and 29. 

Washington.—A Bible class of young 
people was organized recently. 

Waterbury.—Several newspapers com- 
mended Captain Lewis W. Sanford, dis- 
trict chaplain, and member of our Conven- 
tion Church, for the helpful service at the 
military funeral, Dec. 28, in the new chapel 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Edward A. Lewis, formerly of 
Stamford, Conn., may now be addressed at 
Westville, N. H. 


Rey. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, called at the Leader office recently. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kellerman came to Boston 
to visit a sister of Mrs. Kellerman, who 
is ill. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins preached in his 
old pulpit at Lynn, Mass., Jan. 26, on 
“Does Life Mean Anything?” 


Miss Belle L. Gorton of 1916 South 
Sawyer Ave., Chicago, is home again after 
a long hospital experience, but she is 
wearing a brace for a broken back received 
in the accident when she was struck by a 
motor car. Her head was badly cut, and 
a piece of bone removed from her knee also. 


Mrs. Arthur A. Blair, of Nashua, N. H., 
is recovering from injuries received in De- 
cember when the car in which she and her 
husband were driving skidded on.ice and 
left the road and was demolished. Mr. 
Blair was only slightly bruised. Mrs. Blair 
received a severe scalp wound. 


Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson delivered 
the most powerful and convincing address 
of his eastern tour at the North Shore 
Rally in the Salem (Mass.) church Sun- 
day, Jan. 26, at four p. m. There was a 
larye attendance. Dr. Etz and Dr. Mc- 
Collester conducted the service. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, prior, Dr. Vin- 
cent E. Tomlinson, Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, Rev. Albert 
Hammatt, Dr. Roger F. Etz, scribe, Dean 
Lee S. McCollester, Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Dr. 
W. W. Rose, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, Rev. G. H. Leining, Rev. 
Seth Rogers Brooks, Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
Dr. George E. Huntley, Rey. Wallace I. 
Fiske, and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., were 
at the annual retreat at the Wayside Inn, 
South Sudbury, Jan. 27-29. Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson was guest of honor. 


Illinois 
E’gin.—Rev. W. R. Bennett, pastor. 
Death has taken from our church very re- 
cently three of our older loyal members. 
Mrs. Mary Pease, who will be remembered 


at Camp Smith, for the four officers who. 
lost their lives in the C C C camp fire early 
Christmas Day. 

West Rutland.—This United Church, a 
federation of Congregational, Methodist 


‘ and Baptist societies, called Mr. Pennoyer 


to give the discourse Sunday morning, 
Dec. 29, at the four hundredth anniversary 
of the English Bible. Rey. Alfred S. Kline 
is now minister of the Federation started 
by Rev. B. Fay Mills, who became a re- 
ligious liberal. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


by many who made her acquaintance at. 
Ferry Beach last summer, was born in 
Cazenovia, New York, but had resided 
here since childhood, and was one of the 
outstanding Universalists of Illinois— 
faithful and true. Mr. Alex Stone, execu- 
tive secretary of the Elgin Loan and 
Homstead, a life long member of this. 
church, was the chairman of the board and 
an enthusiast for Un versalism. Mrs. Anna 
Bullard was one of the charter members of 
this church, and her death will be greatly 
lamented. But much as these old and de- 
pendable members are missed, the church 
goes on. There has never been such re- 
sponse to the forums before. Mr. Bennett, 
through his wide acquaintance with promi- 
nent lecturers and musicians, has brought 
some outstanding attractions here for Sun- 
day afternoons. Jack Keifer came to ex- 
plain the Townsend Plan. The auditorium 
was filled. Then, perhaps the sensation 
of many years was the address of Norman 
Thomas on “‘After the New Deal—What?’”” 
This brought the intelligentsia as never be- 
fore, and many were turned away. Later 
Herbert C. White gave his “‘China the 
Beaut*ful” illustrated lecture, and the 
S. R. O. sign was hung up early. His 
pictures are all painted by Chinese art- 
ists, and the whole affair was a tremendous. 
appeal for understanding China. 


Indiana 


Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt,. 
pastor. The general improvement in 
business conditions is reflected noticeably 
in the church finances and in the spirit of 
the members. Deficits that had been col- 
lecting over a period of four years have 
been wiped out through a vigorous cam- 
paign planned by Dr. Ralph Noyer and 
the members of the finance committee and 
executed through the tireless efforts of 
Frank Lewellen. The church is not only 
out of the red, but has a fine balance to 
take care of much needed repairs on the 
property and the organ. A series of family 
gatherings during the year created much 
interest. One held recently brought out a 
crowd that completely filled the church 
parlors. Amos an’ Andy, Edd Wynn, 
Graham McNamee, the Oklahoma Cow-_ 
boys, and others gave an entertainment 
that had the crowd convulsed from start 
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to finish. A local man, Herman Cade, 
showed several remarkable films he took 
on a trip through Africa and Zanzibar. 
The annual bazaar was one of the best 
ever held by this church. The Christmas 
party for the children and the midnight 
Christmas eve service left nothing to be 
_desired. It was the tenth midnight service 
and interest had not abated, in spite of the 
fact that nearly every church in Muncie 
held such aservice this year. Mr. McDav- 
itt was recently honored by a local paper, 
The Evening Press, by being invited to 
write the ““Comment Column” for one day. 
The paper said of him: “The Rev. Arthur 
W. MecDavitt, who writes the Comment 
Column for today, is the pastor of the St. 
John’s Universalist Church, and is one of 
Muncie’s most popular ministers. Many 
are attracted to his church by the scholar- 
liness of hissermons. Mr. McDavitt takes 
an active part in civic affairs and is in great 
demand as a speaker before many and 
varied organizations, not alone in Muncie, 
but throughout this state and into neigh- 
boring states as well.’’ During the year Mr. 
McDavyitt has spoken in the churches of 
ten denominations, some of them the most 
conservative. He spoke at the college on 
Mark Twain at a convention of Congrega- 
tional-Christian churches. Attendance at 
church services has been excellent. Sev- 
eral new families have been added to the 
group the past year. 


Maine 


Machias.—Rev. Barton Watson, pastor. 
This church is now entirely out of debt. 
Two of our worthy and genuine Uni- 
versalists, in order to lighten the burdens 
of the younger people who are now becom- 
ing active in the church, have paid off the 
last of the debt. Their check was for 
several hundred dollars, but they request 
that their names be not mentioned or the 
exact amount of the check. The church 
starts the new jear with increased interest 
and a clear slate. The young people fur- 
nish the music at all services, and they do 
wonderfully well under the careful training 
they have received from Frank Ames and 
his brother, Alfred K. Ames. 


Massachusetts 


Brookline.—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
’ Jr., pastor. A social gathering, the first, 
‘it is planned, of a series, was held in the 
church parlor Thursday evening, Jan. 23. 
Considering the fact that it was the coldest 
night of the winter up to that time, the 
attendance was very good. Mr. Leavitt 
spoke briefly and informally about Loyalty 
‘Month and the deeper meanings of loyalty. 
Coffee, cookies and home-made sand- 
wiches were served, and all enjoyed the 
evening so much they almost forgot to go 
home. 

Annisquam.—Rey. Myles W. Rode- 
haver, pastor. The minister conducted his 
first communion service on Sunday, Jan. 
19. In spite of the severe northeast bliz- 


zard which struck Cape Ann, virtually 
blockading this village, several of the 
faithful attended. Jan. 26 was observed as 
Young People’s Sunday. James M. Web- 
ber, vice-president of the local Y. P. C. U., 
preached the sermon. Miss Helena Mar- 
chant offered prayer, and Miss Ellen 
Webber read the Scripture lesson. A chil- 
dren’s choir has begun practice for its first 
public appearance, which is planned for 
Easter Sunday. The choir will be under 
the direction of George A. Blanchard, or- 
ganist, assisted by the pastor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rodehaver left for a month’s vaca- 
tion in Wisconsin on Sunday, Jan. 26. 
They will return in time for the first Sun- 
day service in March. 

Attleboro.—Rey. I. V. Lobdell, D. D., 
pastor. The annual Christmas sale held 
Dec. 5 and 6 under the auspices of the 
W. B. S., assisted by several organized 
church schoo] classes, was a success. The 
Christmas decorations were a charming 
background for the sales tables, and the 
turkey supper served Wednesday and the 
cafeteria supper Thursday night were 
very successful. On Christmas Sunday 
special exercises were given in the church 
school, concluding with the service of 
White Gifts to the King, by the children. 
Many of these gifts were distributed to 
the residents at Doolittle Home in Fox- 
boro, and the school for colored children at 
Suffolk, Va. The musical program at the 
morning service consisted of selections by 
the choir, the organist, and a Boston so- 
prano soloist. At 5 o’clock a candlelight 
service was conducted by the Y. P. C. U. 
The first Sunday in January was commun- 
ion Sunday, and following the service a 
new member was admitted into the church. 
Representatives from this church attended 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island get- 
together in Cambridge. The Mission 
Circle held its regular January meeting 
recently. At the conclusion of the business 
meeting Mrs. Isaac V. Lobdell, assisted 
by Miss Virginia Miller of Peabody and 
Miss Louise Lobdeil, who served as coun- 
cillors at the Clara Barton Camp last 
summer, gave an interesting account of a 
day at the camp. 

Marlboro.—Rey. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
The Christmas service held Dec. 22 was 
one of the most interesting and successful 
services held in recent years by the church. 
It was adapted from the Pageant of the 
Three Gifts, as a part of the White Gifts 
for the King. The church gave it as a 
unified service, all departments of the 
church uniting at the hour of regular 
morning worship, the church choir leading 
in the music. The processional was very 
effective, the church school, including sub- 
primary, in the lead, and including all, 
even to several past eighty years. The 
decorations were very effective—the pul- 
pit platform and steps all in white, 
backed by a screen of filmy white. A 
white manger at the foot of a large cross, 
with a star above, was arranged to receive 


the white gifts. These included numerous 
gifts for the Suffolk school, for the Clara 
Barton Camp, and generous gifts for other 
purposes. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. At our annual church meeting in 
January signs of progress were noted. 
The treasurer reported all bills for 1935 
paid and a balance in the treasury. The 
new floor covering laid in the church 
auditorium last summer at a cost of $350 
has been paid for with special offerings 
and $100 from the Woman’s League, 
which has earned $1,200 the past year. 
This organization pays $50 monthly toward 
the church budget. The pastor reported a 
larger average attendance at church than 
the year before, more than 450 parish calls 
made, and that we have the second largest 
church membership in the state. The 
young people, through their social or- 
ganization, ‘‘The League of Youth,” have 
presented two entertainments, the last of 
which was the dramatization of Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol.’”’ The Leagaide, an or- 
ganization of the younger women, added 
$50 to the proceeds of the annual fair in 
November, gave $25 toward better equip- 
ping the church school, and provided the 
Christmas supper for the children. The 
Sunshine Club has remembered nearly a 
hundred of the sick and shut-ins, and when 
the pastor attended the children’s Christ- 
mas exercises in Benton, which are con- 
ducted by the district school because the 
community does not have the ministrations 
of a church and Sunday school, he carried 
oranges to all the children. On Christmas. 
day a beautiful tapestry art square was 
brought to the manse,the gift of the church 
organizations to the minister’s family. 
About to close the seventh year of his 
pastorate, the pastor received a gracious. 
letter after the annual meeting expressing 
the thanks of his people for his efforts and. 
closing with, ‘““The parish hopes you will be 
able to put up with its shortcomings and 
stay with it a while longer.”’ 


Wisconsin 


Racine.—Rev. James W. McKnight, 
pastor. Mr. McKnight was called to this 
church last summer. He came from a 
Methodist church in western Iowa. A 
men’s club has been formed and is having 
a monthly dinner and program. The 
minister has been leading a discussion on 
“The Idea of God.’ The local Jewish 
rabbi spoke to the men at their last meet- 
ing on ‘‘The Jewish Concept of God.’’ On 
Feb. 13 Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park 
is coming to Racine to speak on ‘‘Russia 
as I Saw it in 1935.”’ The Men’s Club and 
the Ladies’ Guild are uniting to make this 
lecture a success. The Y. P.C. U. is show- 
ing new life. Studies in current social de- 
celopment have been conducted, and book 
reviews are being given. On Sunday, 
Jan. 26, two young people gave talks to 
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the congregation. A Japanese Club, an 
organization for younger girls, meets every 
Saturday afternoon. The Christian move- 
ment in Japan is studied. The Racine 
unit of the National Forum meets every 
two weeks. This was sponsored by the 
church and the early meetings were all in 
the church. The minister is the president. 
National, international and local problems 
are studied and discussed. A discussion of 
the proposed city manager plan of city 
government for Racine was held in Utley 
Hall the evening of Jan. 20. The minister 
preached on Jan. 19 on “Dr. Fosdick’s 
Challenge to Liberal Christianity.” 


* * 


A BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR 


Attention is called to ‘In the Living 
Way,” by C. C. Conner, some testimonials 
to which are in the advertising pages of 
the Leader. 'The author was ordained to 
the Universalist ministry in 1880, and was 
active in it full fifty years. On retiring, he 
continued to write. He began in early 
manhood extensive note-making which has 
been classified in cases; these have increased 
to accommodate his material until they fill 
the walls of alarge room. The preparation 
of the manuscript for this book suggested 
a work of large proportions—a _ topical 
manual, to be comprehended in a number 
of volumes, principally for public libraries. 
He says that he is not working over old 
sermons, the most of which have been de- 
stroyed, having served occasions or times 
that have passed. What he will offer, or 
offers, is living as this ‘In the Living Way.”’ 

oe ES 
THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 151) 

The phone is just back of the Remington. 
Mother and daughter talking: 

Mother: ‘‘What does he have to do?”’ 

Daughter: ‘‘He doesn’t have to do any- 
thing.” 

Voice of small grandson, vibrant with 
wrath: “J dotoo. I have to sit down and I 
have to stand up.” 

Think that over, and it spells responsi- 
bility. Were he to stand up when he should 
sit down it would seriously mar the effect 
of the pageant. Perhaps it is our part in 
life’s pageant only to sit down and stand 
up. There are the times for us to sit down 
and listen; now is the time when we should 
stand up and be counted. 


A. M.B. 
* * 
RESOLUTIONS OF |REGRET AND 
SYMPATHY 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention, 
held in Hartford Jan. 20, resolutions were 
adopted expressing the deep regret felt 
by all because of the death of Mrs. Edwin 
A. Tracy of Norwich, and “sincere and 
profound sympathy” for Mr. Tracy, ‘“‘that 
devoted and loyal member of our Board.’ 

“We can never forget,” said the resolu- 
tion, “‘the sweet and gracious personality 
which for so many years graced our annual 


Conventions. We shall miss her visible 
presence from our meetings, but shall feel 
confident of her continued spiritual sup- 
port and affection. The tie that binds our 
hearts to her in Christian love cannot 
be severed by distance or absence—not 
even by death itself.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Tracy had been married 
nearly sixty-four years at the time of 
her death early in January. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Robert M. Rice, who has been for 
several years assistant to Dr. M. D. Shutter 
in Minneapolis, has just accepted a call to 
the Universalist church in Arlington, 
Mass. 

Curtis S. Edgett, who graduated from 
St. Lawrence University in 1932, is a mem- 
ber of the Universalist church in Malden. 

Alfred Storer Cole is a member of the 
faculty of the School of Religion in Tufts 
College. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister 
of the Universalist church at Canton,N. Y., 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Christian Leader. 

Granville Hicks, formerly professor of 
English at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, is the author of ‘““The Great Tradi- 
tion,” and a biography of John Reed, soon 
to appear. He was at one time editor of 
Onward and later literary editor of the 
Leader. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot is minister of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Leland Hamilton Jenks is professor of 
Social Institutions at Wellesley College. 

ok * 
WALTER GABELL 


Walter Gabell, former member of the 
Board of Trustees of the General Conven- 
tion, died suddenly of a heart ailment at 
his home, 6826 Camac Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Thursday, Jan. 16. 

Mr. Gabell, loved and admired by his 
many friends in church and business, was 
born on a farm near Florence, New Jersey, 
June 21, 1880. When he was thirteen years 
of age he moved with his family to Phila- 
delphia. There his mother, the late Mary 
Frances Gabell, became identified with 
andactivein the Church of the Restoration. 

For many years Mr. Gabell gave of his 
remarkable ability and organizing genius 
in building up Murray Grove, serving on 
its board, and for two terms as president of 
the Murray Grove Association. Due to 
his untiring efforts this shrine of Uni- 
versalism increased in its appeal and in- 
fluence throughout the denomination. 

Mr. Gabell had been eminently success- 
ful in the business world. Starting in the 
real estate business in 1905, he in 1918 
organized the Northern Central Trust 
Company of Philadelphia and became its 
president. When his fortune, health and 
the company that he had so ably guided 
and presided over were wiped out by the 
depression he returned to the real estate 
business. There his heroic efforts were 
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meeting with remarkable success at the 
time of his death. 

Out of a busy life Mr. Gabell found time 
for many civic and fraternal interests, and 
was a moving spirit in the affairs of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, both 
state and nation wide. He served with dis- 
tinction as president of the Pennsylvania 
S. A. R. He was a member of the Union 
League, State Fencibles and other im- 
portant bodies of Philadelphia. 

Surviving him are his wife, Katharine 
Gordon Gabell, and three children, Walter, 
Jr., Katharine, and Gordon. 


* * 


CONNECTICUT EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention met in Hartford, 
Jan. 20. Reports showed that the cus- 
tomary appropriations to International 
Church Extension, G. S. S. A., General 
Theological Library, Connecticut Council 
of Churches, and Connecticut Temperance 
Union had been paid. A resolution on the 
death of Mrs. Edwin Avery Tracy was 
adopted and a copy sent to the Leader and 
to the Norwich Bulletin. The committee 
on laymen’s meeting for organization and 
efficiency was enlarged. The program 
committee for the annual State Con- 
vention (May 13-14) and special pre- 
convention “‘preaching missions” meetings 
in Stamford (May 10-11-12) reported 
gratifying success in securing Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall and Dr. Marion D. Shutter 
and Fred B. Perkins of Rhode Island, for 
speakers. Generous local advertisement 
and wide publicity will be given these 
pre-convention meetings; a venture in a 
new field, or else a new venture in an old 
field. All parishes in the state except 
Norwich, where men are being considered, 
are filled. The Board supplies all Y. W. 
and Y. M. C. A. reading rooms in the 
state with The Christian Leader. 

aka yk 


CHARLESTOWN ANNIVERSARY 


On May 17 and 18, 1986, the historic 
old Universalist Church in Charlestown, 
Mass., will celebrate its 125th anniver- 
sary. The church goes back to the early 
days of Universalism and the first quarter 
of a century of American Independence. 

Mark down now in your calendar these 
important dates. 

Edwin W. Archer, 
Chairman Standing Committee. 


Notices _ 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January~April, 1936 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Mondays 
organ recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadeast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Feb. 4-7: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D., 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. = 


Feb. 11-14: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Brick | 


Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
Feb. 18-19: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Feb. 20-21: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 

Feb. 25: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Executive 
Secretary, Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Feb. 26, Ash Wednesday: Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Feb. 27-28: Rev. William R. Leslie, D. D., St. 
Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Brookline. 

March 3-6: Canon Cornelius P. Trowbridge, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

March 10-11: Rey. Carl Health Kopf, 
Vernon Church, Boston. 

March 12-13: Dean Charles R. Brown, 
Divinity School. 

March 17-20: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mount 


Yale 


Obituary 
Mrs. Gertrude Baker Burns 


Mrs. Gertrude Baker Burns, a highly esteemed 
resident of Lowell, Mass., and member of Grace 
Universalist Church of that city, died after a long 


illness, on Thursday, Jan. 16. She was born in Monc™ 
ton, N. B., the daughter of Rev. Sharpe A. Baker- 
She was a graduate of the Lowell General Hospital 
School of Nurses, and served overseas during the 
Worid War for four years and three months. She 
joined the first Harvard unit composed of doctors 
and nurses and went across in 1915, later enlisting 
with the British Medical Corps, and then transferring 
to the Canadian army in which she served for the 
duration of the war. 
six citations. 

She married John E. Burns, well known postal 
official of Lowell. For many years she was a Sunday 
school teacher at Grace Church and much loved by 
her scholars. She was also president, and for many 
years an enthusiastic worker, of the Mission Circle. 
She was actively interested in_all the enterprises 
connected with the church. 

Funeral services were held on Saturday, Jan. 18. 
Rev. Stanley Inman (a cousin) of Dorchester gave 
the prayer. Rev. Isaac Smith in his remarks said: 
“She came to minister and not to be ministered 
unto; her whole life consisted in making life more 
abundant for others.’’ 


For her services she received 


vintage of our mother tongue. 


ging moments. 


Sylvia H. Bliss, Vermont author: 


mental quickening. 


bleed: <2 3. 
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In the Living Way 


Notes of 


Nature, Life, Ethics and Literature 
By 
Charles C. Conner 


What Clergymen and Others Say of the Book 
Lee 8S. McCollester, D. D.: It has an element of fine literary and spiritual 


values, such as these times call for. 


Harold E. B. Speight, D. D.: It will excellently serve to encourage the 
best aspirations of a quiet and receptive reader. 


Jabez T. Sunderland, D. D.: I have read it with much interest. 
full of bright and suggestive thoughts. 


Lyman Ward, Principal of the Southern Industrial Institute: “In the 
Living Way” is a choice book. The language used is from the best 


Ezekiel Leavitt, Jewish rabbi and poet: It is a fine piece of literature. 


Jessie B. Rittenhouse, American poet and lecturer: I often keep upon 
my desk books of this sort to dip into and reinforce myself in flag- 


Everywhere I find fine thought, in- 
dicating insight and a wide acquaintance with literature. The book 
is one to take up frequently for a few moments’ enjoyment and 


Harry Elmore Hurd, native New Hampshire author: “In the Living 
NI Way” is as cosmopolitan as life—if you cut it anywhere, it would 
it is a book with which one might live. 
Emerson would like Mr. Conner’s essays if he were still burning 
his lamp in Old Concord. Yes, ‘“The creative is. the truly prophetic” 
—this book is both a creation and a prophecy. 


Supplied at $1.50 postpaid 
by the 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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It is 


Ralph Waldo 


° . 
ee ee 


Boston, Mass. 


Byard 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoot 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL : 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


e 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs, Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils, The 
school has a Science building with wel] equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
masten, 
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Crackling 


A visitor in a remote Maine village was 
impressed with the beauty of the village 
green and with two absolutely similar 
churches which adorned it, within a few 
feet of each other, both having been ap- 
parently designed by the same architect 
and built to the same scale, the only dif- 
ference being the situation of the spires, 
which were on opposite corners. 

‘‘What’s the difference in these two de- 
nominations, anyway?”’ asked he of a na- 
tive son who was showing him the sights. 

“Darned if I know,” was the response, 
“but I belong to one of them and the folks 
who go to the other are all mean skunks.” 
—Boston Globe. 

* * 

A visitor asked little Alice how old she 
was, what grade she was in at school, and 
so on. Finally Alice felt that she should 
show some interest in his affairs, so she 
asked how many children he had. He 
-answered that he had five. ‘‘My!’’ ex- 
claimed Alice, “chow they do accumulate.” 
—Parents. 

* * 

Rastus: “Ah wants a divorce. Dat 
woman jes talk, talk, night and day. 
Ah can’t get no rest and Ah’m going 
crazy!’ 

Young Lawyer: ‘Well, what does she 
talk about so much?” 

Rastus: ‘She doan’t say.’”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Mary was spending the afternoon look- 
ing at some Bible pictures in her Christ- 
mas gift-book. Presently she remarked, 
“Tt says, ‘Lot was told to take his wife and 
children and flee,’ but I can’t find the flea 
-anywhere.”’—Methodist Times. 

* * 
A rich man, in his years of toil, 
Burnt barrels and barrels of midnight oil; 
His son now keeps his memory green 
By burning midnight gasoline. 
—Exchange. 
* * 

“Wild Drivers Facing Curb’— Head- 
line. 

That’s old stuff to sidewalk pedestrians. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

ES * 

Mussolini is said to desire greatly 
peace on earth. Indications are that he 
has the exact piece in mind, too.— Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispaich. 

Recent air-travel improvements have 
brought Europe nearer to us. There are 
other objections, too.— Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch. 

co * 

Beautiful Printed Batiste that ought to 
sell anywhere for 2c a yard, 15c. a yd.— 
Advertisement in Manchester (N. H.) 
paper. 

* * 
JAIL TERMS FOR 
STEADY DUNKERS 
— Headline in Erie, Pa., paper. 
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for a Christian social order rests 
upon ja renewed devotion of 
home and church to the task 


of Christian education. 


eee Because the G. S. S. A. believes this it is at 
work day and night improving leadership in 
church schools, helping parents with the spirit- 
ual culture of the young. 


eee Lhere is but one limit to the extent of this 
service----inadequate income. 


eee Lhere is but one way out into the field of 
larger usefulness----increased income. 


eee Generous gifts from many individuals are 
needed if we are to meet the steadily increas- 
ing demands for service made upon. this 
Association. 


eee Make your check payable to 


THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


16 BEACON STREET - - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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